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THE COTTON CROP IS IN THE MAKING.--THIS PICTURE MIGHT HAVE COME FROM ANY ONE OF THOUSANDS OF SOUTHERN FARMS 



































Hail Insurance 
Makes Farming Safer 


“Yes, Mr. Masters, safe farming 
pays the best in the long run,” 
remarked County Agent Myers 
as the two paced thoughtfully 
down the well-kept rows. “And 
safe farming mearis more than 
diversified crops. It includes 
insuring those crops against hail 
damage. Ever think “of that >” 
“Yes, sir, and what’s more, mine 
are fully protected with a Home 
Hail Policy. I’m taking no 
chances this year.” 

Thousands of farmers consider 
a Hail Policy in The Home In- 
‘surance Company, New Y ork, 
the best obtainable protection 
against loss through hail damage. 
Behind it stands the largest and 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


North Carolina 


strongest fire insurance com. 
pany in America with a record 
for square dealing, established 
since 1853. 


No matter how severe the storm or how 
wide-spread, you can depend upon a 
prompt and satisfactory settlement, The 
assets of the Home are ample to. meet 
every loss Never has a Home policy 
holder heen asked to accept less than a 
just settlement of his claim. 

The greater the care with which vou 
fertilize, cultivate and spray, the greater 
your loss will be should hail strike your 
crops. You will sleep better if your 
crops are protected with a Home Hail 
Policy. And your banker will regard 
you as a better credit risk, 

See the Home agent at once and take 
out full coverage on your crops—corn, 
cotton, tobacco and small grain. Write 
us for name of nearest Home agent and 
interesting folder, ‘‘One More Risk 
Taken Out of the Farming Business.’’ 
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Lighte: 


shows this machine equipped with 
also be supplied with Wind Stacker 


anywhere. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 





FRICK Model yn Ticodher 20 x34 


st Running Small Threshing Machine Made 
Threshes just as efficiently as machines 
Hand Feed 
and Self Feeder. 

This Thresher and a FRICK Tractor is as good an outfit as you can find 


Write Our Nearest Branch Office. 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc., 





of larger capacity. The illustration 
and Drag Stacker. Can 


COLUMBIA, 3c 



























WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


two-horse and 


One-horse, Power presses 
built in a S« uthern factory to meet Sout 
ern requirements Lightest, Strongest, 


Cheapest. Write today for free catalog and 


lowest prices. 


Chattanooga implement & Mig. Co. 


yce Station, Chattanocega, Tenn. 





















you 


cheap. 
Carolinas 


that will last a lifetime and is fully guaranteed? 
but you eave freight from our plant here in the center 
Inquire at your dealer’s or write us direct. 


Glascock Stove & Mig.Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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St tove, Range and Heater Economy 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES, when 
can buy, at very reasonable prices, a Cook Stove, Range or Heater 


Our prices are not only 
of the 


























This Issue and Next | 


COWS AND MILK 








3ad flavors and 

IN JUNE unusual changes 
in milk and cream are sometimes 
prevalent in warm weather. Care in 
handling the milk will often remedy 
these conditions. Costs of producing 
milk should be lowered by feeding 
silage and legume hays, and plans for 
a good supply of them next winter 
should be made now. Page 6. 


OLD TIMES IN Better than any 















SAMPLE 
Makes the Price! 


The difference between a 
good sample and a bad one 
is the difference between 
profit and loss on your 
Cotton crop. 


Take your Cotton toa 


Munger 
System 
Out fit- 


and you’re sure to get the 
best sample possible—and 
good service, too, because 
a Munger System Outfit 
is the sign of a quality 
ginner. 
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There’s 2 good Munger 
System Outfit near you. 


Take Your Cotton There! 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala, 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 
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Are You Discouraged About 





THE SOUTH serial story is this 
series of letters picturing the trials 
and pleasures, the sorrows and joys 
of the old times in the South. There 
is no fiction in these stories. They 
tell of life as it was actually lived by 
those brave people who dared the 
wildness and made the South of to- 
day a possibility and an actuality. 
Pege 11. 

NEXT WEEK The usual monthly 
review of the World’s News, by 
Clarence Poe, will be given’ next 
week. More letters on “Old Times in 
the South.” which are proving so pop- 
ular, will also appear. Messages for 
the month of June from Virginia ag- 
ricultural leaders should prove ot 
value to farmers in both the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. 
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MONEY 


To Meet High Living Costs? 


1 1 


Write inmediately 
how a family of thre 
m vd or —_ 14 year 


$2, 400. 00 Per Year 
in our modern plant. 
Larger Families Earn More ia 


Proportion. 
48 TO 50 HOURS A WEEK 
at light, pleasant work u 


of we orking condition 
attractive homes at ver} 


PERMANENT POSITIONS 
White Families Only. 
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Write for free illustrated folder 
and application blank. 
Write NOW, while you think of # 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 


of America, Hopewell, Va. 
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| ROOFING 


GALVANIZED 5-V a ROOFING, 
5 to 12 et 
GALVANIZED SHING LES. 
PAINTED TIN SHINGLES. — 
RIDGE ROL, VALLEY _ at TTERS. 
OWN SPOUTS 


Slate oe... Roofing...... $2.33 4 re 
Shingle Roll _—- . $3.75 ar 
Asphalt Roofin , 

I.ply, $1.15; “ ply, $1.49; 3-ply. 2!-75. aoe 
Ruberoid Sule Asphalt Shingles $6.09 s nicer 
Flex-A-Tile 4-slab Asphalt Shingles $6.00 a #4 
Flex-A-Tile individual Asphalt a ware 

Shingles $6.59 : “ ’. 
Richardson Wall Board—48 in. wide, 8. ABs 
10 an 


d i2 ft. long, me 50 a 100 square 

All our goods are nat ally ¥ otrerteet brands, 
hew stock, guarante qua 

t. 

Buy from us jad. save the difference in freigh! 


BUDD-PIPER ROOFING co. 
DURHAM, N. C. j 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


E HOPE nobody overlooked Mr. Alford’s ar- 
W ticle, “Cultivators Save Time and Labor,” in last 


week’s Progressive Farmer, Now that every- 
body is complaining about scarcity of labor, we must 
more and more turn to labor-saving machinery. The 
South must also give more attention to poultry and 
other ways of making money in addition to the “money 
crops” we have so long depended on. More of our 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia counties 
ought to turn to poultry as Carroll County, Ga., has 
done. The Progressive Farmer is preparing to give 


increased attention to poultry subjects. 


I.—Don’t Bury, Plant Soy Beans 


OME people get poor stands of soy beans and oth- 
S ers get no stand at all simply because they plant 

too deep—put too much dirt on them. Soy beans 
will not come up if planted too deep, no matter how 
good the seed are. 

Two lots of seed that parties claimed would not come 
up were recently tested. One lot in which there was 12 
per cent apparently dead seed gave 88 per cent germi- 
nation in the state seed laboratory. Another lot tested 
in the field gave 98 per cent germination in four days 
Without rain. Yet it was claimed that none of them 
would come up! 

Poor seedbeds poorly prepared are responsible for 
much of the blame given seeds, and for great loss on 
the part of the planter of the seeds. Remember that 
two inches in some soils is too deep to plant soy beans. 
Planting one inch deep in well prepared soil, putting 
them down with a planter with a roller or presser will 
avoid nearly all the loss from poor stands. 


Plant soy beans; don’t bury them. 


I].—Kill and Burn All Pokeberry 


UCH of the so-called “rust” of cotton is really 
M due to the red spider. These red spiders will ap- 
pear where there are poke weeds, violets, or 
hollyhocks upon which these spiders spend the winters. 
Violets and hollyhocks should be sprayed now with 
lime-sulphur solution or dusted with flowers of sulphur, 
The poke weeds should be dug up and burned without 
moving them from where they grew. Some destroy 
both spider and poke weed by building a hot fire over 
the poke weed roots. If the spiders are not kept away 
from the violets and hollyhocks, neither will amount to 
much and might as well be destroyed and give the space 
they occupied to some other flower or ornamental plant. 
If destroyed in time, red spiders can do no serious 
damage to cotton, but if they get a good start, whole 
fields may be destroyed by them. If cotton takes on a 
trusty appearance after late June, examine it closely for 
the spiders. But the wise thing to do is to kill and 
burn all pokeberry and spray violets and hollyhocks. 


III.—Grow Good Sweet Potato Seed 


HEN the real merits of the sweet potato become 
known, it will be one of our important money 
crops. The production end of the business is al- 
teady well understood. Curing and storing with dis- 
ease-free seed has removed 


fested. No. 1 is by using infested seed. No. 2 is 
through having diseases in the soil where bedding or 
planting is done. [Ef diseased seed were bedded, then 
the best thing we can do is to get from someone enough 
clean plants to grow our seed for 1924. Or if the in- 
festation was slight, by careful inspection we may get 
disease-free vine cuttings in sufficient quantity from our 
Id to grow our next year’s seed. Vine cuttings 
best commercial and the best seed potatoes. 
depended on more for the main crop 


or seed, 


own fic 
make the 
They should be 
and depended on exc! 


IV.—Kill Weevil in Corn and Peas 


ORN and cowpeas on hand now need to be treated 
for weevils. At this season of the year the old 
lay thousands of and often destroy 


quantities of other 


uSiIVeLV 


weevils eggs 
corn, cowpeas, wheat, and 


red grain 


large 
seeds. and other seeds 
are becoming more and special structures 
should be built for their protection. With an air-tight 
bin, protection from weevils is simple and inexpensive 
when disulphide of carbon is properly uséd. All stored 
seeds on hand now should be inspected and treated. 
If the seeds are to be kept a while longer it is wise to 
treat them even if no weevils, since they may be over- 
looked and others are apt to find their way to the 
seeds now that so many of them are on hand. All 
storage houses where seed are kept or are to be kept 
should be cleaned out and disinfected. 

Small quantities of seed may be treated in barrels or 
If these are air tight or made so, half a pint 
ot disulphide will be effective. Simply pour the liquid 
over the top of the seeds, cover them with sacks, and 
allow them, to remain so for twenty-four hours. Have 
no light or fire near the disulphide, since it is explosive. 
Ten pints will treat 1,000 bushels of seeds. 


V.—Getting Ready for Wheat Next Fall 


T iste of us who are going to sow wheat next 


Insects injurious to ste 
prevalent 


boxes. 


fall need to do two things now. We need to start 

now getting the land ready and begin now to lo- 
cate really good seed—if not certified, at least guaran- 
teed. If you live in Virginia, then ask your extension 
service at Blacksburg what variety you should get and 
then get the seed of that variety through the Virginia 
Seed Growers’ Association at Blacksburg. If you live 
in North Carolina, write your extension service at Ra- 
leigh and the North Carolina Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion at State College Station, Raleigh. If you live in 
South Carolina, then write the extension service at 
Clemson College, S. C. 

Now as to the soil. The best wheat lands have very 
fine soil particles and are relatively well supplied with 
humus. To be in best physical condition next October, 
when wheat should be sowed, the land should be thor- 
oughly well plowed in June. Do not select land that 
was in small grain this spring, unless it was in rye and 
the rye plowed down. 

Lime the land, using not less than a ton of ground 
limestone to the acre if no lime has been used in recent 
years. Sow thick in cowpeas or soy beans on an extra 
good seedbed. Fertilize with 300 to 500 pounds of acid 


phosphate. If that particular soil needs potash, apply 


it—50 to 100 pounds of kainit per 


VI.—A Test for Your Sows 


O ONE should keep a brood sow that does not 
pay her own expenses and in addition give a fair 
protit in pigs produced. Neither should one keep 


a cow that does not give enough milk to pay for her 
feed and expense, nor a hen that is shy when it comes 
to egg-laying. If they don’t pay, don't keep them. 


acre, 


If one sow brings two litters of ten pigs each and 
raises twenty fine pigs, she is worth at least $100 more 
than another sow that brings two litters of six pigs 


each and then loses half of them, 

Che value of a brood 
Each sow should be checked up about weaning 
charged these points suggested 
fail to come in heat? 


sow depends upon what she 
does. 
time and credited or 


by Clemson College: Does she 


Does she farrow and then raise the litter? Does she 
produce a uniform litter? Is she a heavy milker? Is 
her disposition good? If she fails to score high under 


these and if she raises less than six or seven 
pigs per litter and-two litters per year, then she is not a 
good investment for brood sow purposes and skould be 
fattened and made into pork or bacon. 

Test your sows by these five questions and act ac- 
cordingly. 


VII.—Few More Reminders 


ET’S grow a second crop of Irish potatoes and 
L begin now to get ready for them. We do not 

need to plant them until August in Lower South 
Carolina, but early July is a good time to plant in the 
mountains and in the northern half of Virginia. The 
thing to do now is to disk and harrow the land, plow 
deep and run the furrows close, disk or harrow after 
each rain, and keep this up till just before planting 
time. 

Keep the dairy calves growing off to prevent a set- 
back that may stunt them and prevent their developing 
into the best producing milk cows. Feed them a little 
grain once daily. 


Cotton Region Bulletin 
G ton, Resin of weather and crop conditions in Cot- 


counts 


ton Region for week ending Tuesday, May 22, 
1923: 

Temperatures were generally below normal during 
the first-half of week, but were mostly seasonable during 
latter half; heavy to excessive rains occurred in nearly 
all sections of the Belt except most of Texas. Weather 
decidedly unfavorable for cotton because of cool nights 
and heavy rains except fairly favorable over most of 
Texas and the Carolinas. Fields are clean in Texas, 
and condition and stands mostly fairly good but weevil 
are appearing in Lower Rio Grande Valley. Poor pro- 
gress in Oklahoma, where weather too cool and wet, 
and cultivation badly needed in Arkansas, where growth 
was poor, with plants dying in some localities and much 
replanting being done. 

Growth was poor in Louisiana and Mississippi, espec- 

ially in lowlands, and fields 





the greatest hindrance to pro- Gg 
gress in the past. 


With the right variety and 
a good curing and storage 
house in the codperative asso- 
tiation, only one serious ob- 
stacle remains—the diseases of 
the potato. And right now, 
While this year’s crop is being 
grown is the time to take the 
Necessary steps to insure dis- 
tase-free seeds for next year’s 
crop. 


There are two ways in 








are becoming grassy in Ten- 
nessee. Growth was fairly 
good in Alabama but fields 
need work especially in south, 
Weather decidedly unfavor- 
able in Georgia, where weevil 
are appearing generally. Cot- 
ton made some improvement 
in North Carolina, and pro- 
gress and condition were fair- 
ly good in South Carolina, the 
latter part of week being more 
favorable in these states.— 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. 








Which the crop may become in- 
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Siliaities he Boll Weevil 


OR many years the investigators of the United 

States Department of Agriculture and the State 

Experiment Stations worked diligently in an effort 
to find a practical means of poisoning the boll weevil. 
Many kinds of sprays, or different materials put on in 
the form of a liquid spray were thoroughly. tested. 
After about ten years of such efforts the conclusions 
seemed to be that no liquid spray had been found that 
was generally effective or of practical value. That is, 
if some years economical or beneficial results were ob- 
tained, perhaps the same materials and methods would 
prove unprolitable the next year, The result was that 
so far as the public is concerned no practical bene- 
fits were realized from all these efforts to poison the 
boll weevils with liquid sprays. 

To many this seems like evidence of lack of effort or 
inefficiency on the part of the investigators. It seems 
so only to those who are not informed as to the habits 
of the boll weevils and the difficulty of poisoning an 
insect which eats so little or eats only under cover, or 
on the inside of the flower bud or boll. 

Some people who should know better have compared 
the poisoning of the weevil with the poisoning of the 
“potato bug” or the army worm. Any insect which 
eats the foliage of the plants, like the Colorado potato 
bectle or the army worm is of course easily poisoned; 
but the boll weevil does not eat the foliage or leaves 
enough to make the spraying of the plants an effective 
means of poisoning it. The mature weevils that 
come out of hibernation, as well as those that develop 
during the, summer, eat but little; while in the grub 
or destructive stage all their eating is done on the inside 
of the squares and bolls, where poisoning is impossible. 
‘After failing to find effective liquid 
poison for the boll weevil, when sprayed on the plants, 
dusting the entire plant was tried and under certain 
limitations has proved profitable or economical. It is 


satisfactory or 


supposed to be more effective than sprays, because all 
parts of the plants are covered with the dust, whereas 
this is not the case with the liquid sprays. If the wee- 
vil ate the whole leaf then spraying the upper surface 
of the leaf might poison it, but the weevil is not a 
free eater and when poisoned, probably has to get the 
poison in its drink or on the tender buds of the grow- 
ing plants. 

At any rate, the dusting method is the only method of 
poisoning yet found which has any real evidence to 
support its claims for effective and economical results. 
It is not a satisfactory method of boll weevil control. 
It is not applicable when less than 200 pounds of lint 
per acre would be produced with freedom from boll 
weevils, being then too expensive and the difficulties of 
effective application too great; but there is no other poi- 
soning method, except the dusting with calcium arsen- 
ate, that has any evidence worthy of serious considera- 
tion to justify its use with the expectation of practical 
or effective results in controlling boll weevil damage. 


If the problem was a simple one. like the poisoning 


of potato bugs, for instance, then such claims as have 
been made by individual farmers and interested manu- 
facturers and sellers of scores of liquid poisons in the 
past, and others that are now being largely advertised 
in certain sections of the South, might be accepted as 
worthy of confidence; but any number of mixtures for 
which just such claims have been made by just such 





people in the past have gone into the large list of fail- 
ures and been forgotten by the general public. The 
chances seem a thousand to one that these liquid and 


secret mixtures now offered and so largely ad- 





vertised and loudly med by the manufacturers 
through paid advertisements, will a year or two hence 
have passed out as failures and been forgotten, except 


by those who have been “stung” through their large 
purchase and dependence on them. 

The more improbable any claim is, in the light of our 
past experience, the greater should be the proof re- 
quired to support it.. In the past all liquid sprays, 
scores of them, have proved ineffective and uneconomi- 
cal; therefore, when the manufacturer claims such un- 
usual and improbable results for any such article he 
should be required to prove his claims before being 
allowed to advertise and sell his product. The evidence 
submitted should be the results of thorough tests by 
men competent to make such tests and able to properly 
weigh the results. In the light of our experience of the 
last fifteen years with liquid sprays for poisoning boll 
weevils, no one should be foolish enough to buy any 
such poison until it has been thoroughly tested by com- 
petent investigators who are disinterested, except to 
the extent of finding the actual truth. Today our only 
stablished and recognized, competent and disinterested 
agencies for making such tests are our public experi- 
ment stations. 

The mixtures and concoctions which are now being 
se largely advertised and sold are not being largely 
bought in those sections where weevils have been de- 
structive for several years and where poisons and ma- 
chines for catching boll weevils were early tried and all 
proved failures. They are being most largely sold in 
those sections where large destruction by boll weevils 
has been confined to the last few years 

No one is justified in stating that a liquid poison for 
boll weevils has not been or will not be found; but he is 
justified in stating that of the many put forth, all that 
have been adequately tested have proved failures and 
that owing to the habits of the boll weevils liquid sprays 
are likely to continue to fail, and that therefore, any 
one putting forth claims of great efficiency for any 
such mixtures, should be compelled to have his claims 


approved by our public experiment Stations before be-. 


ing permitted to advertise and sell such mixture to the 
public. 


We Lead the World in Chickens 


T IS interesting to’note that there were 428,000,000 

chickens, and 13,000,000 other kinds of poultry on the 

farms of the United States January 1, 1923, This 
gives an average of approximately four for each man, 
woman and child. No country even approaches the 
United States in this respect except China, 

Of the countries that import eggs from other coun- 
tries England is the leader, having bought from outside 
her own borders in 1921, 105,000,000 dozen eggs in the 
shell, and 43,000,000 pounds not in the shell. The South 
compares very favorably with the other sections of the 
United States in egg production, and is probably mak- 
ing greater strides than any other section. 

Every farm, however small it may be, should keep a 
liberal number of chickens. They can secure at least a 
part of their food from the waste about the place, mak- 
ing the net cost comparatively small. There is always 
some sort of a demand for chickens and eggs, and us- 
ually at a fair price. Let's keep more of them. 


A Worthwhile Job After Crops Are 
sé e %9 
Laid By 

NE of the hardest things for the average farmer 

to learn is that he needs storage places for his 

farm products and equipment. Lack of storage 
space is now keeping thousands of farmers from di- 
versifying as they should. Without storage space and 
room to prepare for market, many crops cannot be 
grown profitably, nor held so that they may be placed 
on the market in an orderly way and at a time when 
best prices prevail. 

Last year one man had 600 bushels of Abruzzi rye 
grown from seed that cost him $3.50 per bushel plus 
the freight. This rye was threshed, bagged, and stored 
on his porch. He could have sold it two months later 
for $3 per bushel. In the meantime, however, a heavy 
rainstorm soaked his seed and made it almost unfit 
even for hog or chicken feed. 

Another farmer we know saved a large quantity of 
Brabham cowpeas, easily worth $2.50 per bushel. Some 
of these were piled in a mule stall and some under a 
tree in his yard. Rains came. He sold the seed but 
had to take them back. 

Another man had 400 bushels of wheat which he sold 
at the thresher for 25 cents per bushel below the mar- 
ket price just because he had no place to store it. 

Of course all these men were discouraged. The man 
who lost his rye realized his mistake and has built a 
granary. He has built it large enough not only to hold 
his own grain but also grain and seeds which he ex- 
pects to buy cheap from other farms, store, hold, and 
sell at a profit. The man who lost his Brabham peas 
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decided that it didn’t pay to grow cowpeas except for 
hay, and has since bought Brabham cowpea . 
$4 per bushel for them. The other man who sol a 
so cheap did not sow wheat last fall and is now ' 
our, : 

A floor, roof, and four walls built at a litt re 
than the cost of one year’s loss in each cas ld 
have equipped these men for the next twent 0 
fifty years for the proper handling of these croy 

Cotton, tobacco, and peanuts are not the on] 
crops we can gt Do we not pay out mone) 4 ste 
wheat, rye, corn, soy beans, velvet beans, clover ny 
hay, and the like? If so, then these are moncy ia 
and have a local market. 

We need storage for potatoes and hay, and fa ties 
for handling fruits and vegetables that go to market. 
We need storage for supplies and equipment of all 
kinds, including packages and carriers for such crops 
as are marketed in this way. 

Why not decide now to put up some better buildings 
for farm storage after crops are “laid by” next month? 


What Does Your Community Score—50, 
80, or 1002 


N The Progressive Farmer recently we emphasized 
ten important ways of enriching life in your com- 
munity. How many of these ten progressive lines js 


ycur neighborhood following? Suppose you credit your 
neighborhood with ten points for each of these ten 
questions that you can answer affirmatively and then see 
how it scores. See whether you are living in a com- 
munity that is 50 per cent progressive, 70 per cent, or 
100 per cent. In most school examinations, we believe, 
70 per cent is regarded as necessary to “pass,” 80 is 
good, and 90 excellent. See whether your community 


“passes” if judged by this ten-question score card, or 
makes a still better grade. 

It will be interesting to discuss this matter with your 
family and neighbors and see whether you agree on 
your answers to these ten questions and the consequent 
“score” or rating you give your neighborhood. 

1. Have you an industrious, thrifty rural people, in- 
terested in better farming, better schools, and better 
roads ? 

2. Have you a strong local organization of farmers— 
in a cooperative marketing organization or otherwi 
and have you a good organization of farm women? 

3. Do you have an annual community fair? 

4. Have you a reading people? Do the farm homes 
have good books and papers, the school a library, and 
are you using the traveling library service most states 
are now offering? 

5. Do you havé a public commencement to mark the 
close of the year’s work by your school boys and school 
girls—the chief treasure of your community ? 

6. Do your people love beauty? Are your homes and 
public buildings being made beautiful as fast as should 
be expected by paint on the outside, worthy pictures 
on the inside, and flowers and shrubs and trees for 
the grounds? 

7. Is there a proper appreciation of music by the 
community and by individual homes in the community? 

8. Does your community give enough thought to 
recreation—baseball, basket ball, annual picnics, family 
reunions, agricultural excursions, and rural sports such 
as fishing, hunting, etc 

9. Have your people acquired “the grace of gi 
for community purposes—to help their school, their 
churches, and community life and progress? Does any- 

én . : ° oppes — 
body “remember the community in his will’ when he 
makes one? 

10. Are you doing anything to encourage a stucy 
and knowledge of local history? 


EGUME crops, such as peanuts, cowpeas, velvet 
beans and soy beans have no superior either for 


feed production or soil improvement. An acre of these 





crops can be produced for much less than an acre of 
cotton and hogs can do the whole job of harvesting. 


- 1923 happens to be a bad cotton year, ma!y thou- 


sands of farmers will be unable to buy the necessary 

food and feed to properly nourish themselves and their 

livestock. This is no time to gamble on the f d and 

feed problem. Let us be sure to look after the gardens, 
poultry, milk cows, hogs and the food and feed « 

ANY horses and mules are unable to do their best 

i. nok 2 


work because their shoulders and necks d« 


ceive the proper care. Sore necks and sore shoulders 
ad driver. 
are often a source of worry to the horse and ¢ a 
it leas 

The collars should fit ant should be cleaned at /ea 
ses 


It is a good practice to stop the } 


the col- 


once each day. 
and mules occasionally in hot weather and raise t ' 
lars and give the shoulders a chance to cool! off It 18 
also important that the horse’s neck and shoul ters be 
washed with cold water after_a hard summer day's 
work. 
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NE of the most important things for the success 
of coéperative marketing, in my opinion, is for all 
of us—officials, directors, employees, members—to 
be willing to learn a lot as we go along. Every leader, 
|, or employee must be willing not only to recog- 
nize mistakes when «they are 
pointed out, but must be anxious to 
discover such mistakes quickly. 
When I was in Washington City 
some weeks ago I heard Secretary 
Wallace tell the story of old Hiram 
Smith, the man who did most to 
start silo building in Wisconsin. 
Hiram, it appears, was on one oc- 
casion lecturing on silo-filling at a 
State Farmers’ Institute when a 
farmer broke in by saying :— 
“Why, Mr. Smith, that ain’t what you told us when 
you were here last year!” 
“Ves,” answered Hiram, “and if I have lived a year 
without learning anything, then I ought to have died 
last year !” 


].—We Must Learn as We Go Along 


O-OPERATIVE marketing has unquestionably 
come to stay. It is the common sense system, the 
business-like system, the inevitable system, of sell- 
Folks fifty years from now will won- 
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ing farm crops. 


der how any farmer ever thought of seHing, all by 
himself, his little insignificant part of any farm crop. 
| e would be just as much sense in having a cotton 

ctory operative go out to sell the little insignificant 
production of cotton goods made by him and his famil 
—or in having each worker in a tobacco factory try to 
sell all by himself the cigars, cigarettes, or plug tobacco 
produced by his own labor. 

But just because codperative marketing is the ideal 
system and the inevitable system, that doesn’t mean 


that just any sort of codperative marketing organiza- 
tion run in just any sort of way is bound to succeed. 
It isn’t. 
vigilance” is the price of success, 
gressing and improving. 


In a codperative as in anything else, “eternal 
We must keep pro- 


It might be too harsh to say that if a man has been 
active in a coOperative for a year and hasn't learned 
anything, then he ought to have died a year ago—but 
he certainly ought to have quit his present job a year 
ago! 


II—What Sort of Employees and 
Publicity > 


HERE are some cooperative leaders who think 

that all that is necessary is to make their organi- 

zation 100 per cent effective commercially, and 
that in achieving this result, they may be as arbitrary 
and dictatorial in dealing with members as they please. 
That is a mistake. 


There are other codperative leaders who know that 
we must have a loyal and sympathetic membership, and 
in order to get this, sometimes sacrifice business effi- 
ciency. This is also a mistake. 

Some officials in filling business positions in a codp- 
erative ignore the question of loyalty to codperatiye 
id Other officials lay too much emphasis on loyalty 
it enough on downright efficiency. 


ideal Ss. 


Some believe in publicity for everything a coGpera- 
tive does. Others believe that practically everything 
must be kept under cover lest the enemy twist and dis- 
tort every statement for its own purposes. 

In all these things as in others we must Tearn as we 
gc along and adopt common sense policies, avoiding ex- 
tremes, 

1. Officials must aim at commercial efficiency. But 
they must also remember that in the long run, member- 
loyalty is almost as important. 


2. Members have a right to demand that in filling po- 


Sitions, other things being equal, the preference be 
given to loyal friends of codperation. But no matter 
how loyal a man or his family may be, he should not 
he urged for any position unless he is absolutely com- 


rns 
3. Officials must remember that every signer is a 
Stockholder in a cooperative and is entitled to 
information in about the same degree as is a 
Stockholder in a corporation. But on the other hand, 
members should realize that we cannot give out in- 
formation to friends of codperation without its also 
Teaching enemies of codperation. After each crop is 
scld, for example, a public statement should be made 
Summarizing each item of receipts, expenditures, costs 
of handling, etc. But while a crop is being marketed 
‘if may often help the enemy to publish just how much 
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the codperative has on han 
ing, etc. 


Ii].—Gradual Selling Means Better 
Average Prices 


NOTHER thing: while I know that cotton did 
go to 30 cents a little while this spring, I hope I 
have too much-sense to expect my association to 
sell all my cotton at the highest price of the year. With 
cooperative marketing, as was explained when we were 


at what price it is sell- 


organizing, no farmer is going to get the lowest price of 
the year and no farmer is going to get the highest price, 
but we are all going to get the average price in the as- 
sociation sales—and that average is going to be better 
by selling all along through the year than it would be 
if we dumped the great bulk of the crop on the mar- 
ket as quickly as we get it picked in the fall. 

In other words, I know that in the long run, year in 
and year out, I am going to get better prices than I 
should if there were no coéperative and the bulk of the 
crop were therefore rushed on the market in ninety 
This is true no matter how hard 
For 


days’ time every fall. 
I might try to find a good time to sell after that. 
with the bulk of the crop dumped on the market in the 
fall, the harm to prices is already done—and stays done. 


And this damage cannot be atoned for by any degree of 


later carefulness in picking a time to sell my little part’ 


of the crop. Moreover, what is said here of cotton also 


pplies of course to tobacco, peanuts an 1 other coi pcra- 


: 
tive marketed crops. 


IV.—Need for District Organizations 


NE thing that Southern codperatives have learned 

during the past year is the need for having along 

with each district director a district organization 
to codperate with him, advise with him, give informa- 
tion to him, and get information from him. We have 
had local organizations and central organizations, but 
between the organization and »the local units 
there has often been a missing link. If your director 
happened to live in your county, you could keep up 
other- 


central 


with what the general organization was doing; 
wise not. Now, however, district organizations are be- 
ing worked out, perhaps the best general plan being 


as follows: 


“The district organization shall be compesed of 
chairmen of the various county units in the district. 
This district organization shall act in an advisory 
capacity to the director from the district and shall 
call to his attention all matters of importance for 
the general improvement of the association. The 
district unit shall meet at least three times a year 
to discuss matters of general welfare to the organi- 
zation in that district. The elected director for 
that district shali be chairman of these meetings, 
the members electing their own secretary. Such 
committees as are necessary shall be appointed and 
report at each meeting.” 

Ask your county chairman if a district organization 
is meeting regularly at least three times a year in your 
district, and if not, ask if it should not do so. 


“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


O N THIS paae week before last we heard what a 
life. Last week a Texas 


veader finds t delightful in 
reader reported on t 
lovesome things in Texas rural life. Now let us 
away down into Florida and see what things there most 
delight a soul sensitive to beauty. Here is the list as 
sent by G. B. Joyner, Whitney, Fla.: 





mio yuntry 
, 
1é 


go 


I love the sound of the wind soughing in the pines and tl 
feel of pine needles underfoot 

I love the crisp, cold silence of the stars in nt and the 
mellow moonlight that comes with Indian summer. 

I love the far off iéal tinkle of a cow bell strapped 





n 
about the neck of a Jersey, knee-deep in June 


I love the smell of freshly turned sod in springtime 





I love an open fireplace, a cozy chair, a book kitten 
purring on the hearth, and the crackle of the flat when 
the wind is howling outside. 

I love the flash of warm, brilliant color that the swift pas 
sage of a Kentucky cardinal injects into an otherwis iull 


and colorless winter day 
I love the fragrance of the honeysuckle, the modesty of the 
violet, and the purity of orange blossoms drenched in dew. 


And I love the scent of new mown hay that comes to me 
from over the fields at twilight in summer. 

I love the call of the whippoorwill at the close of a perfect 
day. 

I love to hear the cheerf: ! chirp of the cricket in winter 
and the shrill note of the ci da in summer. R 

I love the springtime lullab of a frog chorus borne to me 
through the mist from some . carby pool. 


And I love to watch the sweep of the wind over the Natal 
grass at twilight and see the golden light of the skies blend- 
ing with the green and lilac of lake-girt hills. 

—G. B. JOYNER. 





alking About Co-operative Marketing 


The Inevitable System, but It Must Steadily Progress 


V.—Co-operation Among the 


Co-operatives 
ORE codperation among the codperatives them- 
selves is another real need. In too many cases in 


same state, leaders in one cooperative mar- 
ition hold no conferen 
In Kentucky, we un- 
derstand, a sort of state council of codperative mark 

ing organizations has been worked out; and anyhow, 
other states would do well to adopt the idea. 
In my state,” to us 
‘we have two powerful codperatives, but in several im- 
portant ways they ars 
lines, and this is confusing the membership.” Some 


the 
keting organiz es with leaders in 


other codperative organizations, 


as one friend said last weelk, 


‘ 


working along wholly different 


sort of “state council” of codperatives would not only 
prevent mix-ups of this kind, but often help one co- 
Operative te profit by the mistakes and experiences of 
others. 


VI.—Tell Troubles to Our Own Folks, 
Not the Opposition 


‘sur NTERNAL dissension is the greatest danger of co- 


Operative marketing,” said one Southern leader a 


few weeks ago, referring to some difficulties on 
his own board of directors. 

Internal dissensions among leaders are dangerous, but 
we doubt whether other dangers are not greater. Inte 
‘nal dissensions among leaders are not so rious as 
dissatisfaction among members \nd a director o 
leader wv ho belie S inl a certait poli Ow i du to 
his people to tight for it. He should tight for it, even 
at the risk of some dissension, rather than silently agree 
to any policy that he thinks endangers a great cause— 
a cause on whose success depend thie prosperity and 


happiness of countless thousands of toiling men and 

vt 
women Dixie to the other. There is 
1 


much wisdom in the aphorism of old Nathaniel 


better than the calm of 


from one end of 
Mac tt 
“The tempest of democracy is 
despotism.” 


As a rule, the only sort of fighter who ought to be 


discouraged is the man who impuens the motives of 
those who disagree with him. Sir James Larrie said to 
a group of college students the other day something 
like this: “Would you be great? Then go through 


life without attributing to your opponents motives less 
worthy than you claim for yourself.” It is an excellent 
rule, 

Let every director speak out frankly any 
policy he thinks wrong and let every member do the 
same—not to outsiders but to his directors and officials. 
But in all cases let us acknowledge that the other man 
is probably as honest in his opinion as we are in ours, 
and then urge him to join us in an unprejudiced effort 
to find the real truth and the right policy. Let's not 
complain to outsiders but write or see our own officials, 
directors, or county chairmen. 


A Book to Get This Week 


AVE you ever read Theodore Roosevelt's Letters 

to His Children? If you haven't, you have a real 

treat waiting for you. This volume reveals bet- 
ter than perhaps anything else the remarkable versa- 
tility and many-sidedness of the man, his superb zest 
for living, and the happy comradeship that existed be- 
tween him and his boys and girls. If more busy par- 
ents took tl in the work 
study, the plans, 


dren, there would be 


about 





and play and 
interests and ambitions, of their chil- 
less reason for complaint about 


. ” 
neration. 


same interest 


“the younger ge 


Favorite Bible Verses 





NEW commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another: as I have loved you, that ye 
1 


John 13:34. 
10u sluggard; consider her ways, 


roverbs 5:6. 


also love one another.- 


Go to the ant, tl 
and be wise.—I 





A Theusht for the Week 


iE garden not only is the exquisite playground of 
the home, but the resting-place of the spirit—the 
inspiration and promise, of tranquility 
and personal claim, and we are held and in- 
spired by it. So let us all have gardens, for we 
shall be but following in the footsteps of those of past 
ages, and but expressing the love of the garden that 
has been in our hearts for generations, Let it have cool, 
shaded places, where out of the summer sun one may 
steal to sit, and with the sound of dripping water near 
by, see the brilliant flower beds in their masses of 
gorgeous color standing out in the full sunlight, with 
the bees at their work among them and the blue sky 
overhead.—Martha Brookes Hutcheson. 
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~ June Problems for ThoseWho Milk > 


Bad Flavors and Unusual Changes in 
Milk and Cream 


N COOL weather churning troubles are common, 

due to dry feeds, cows a long time in milk, low 

temperature and improper ripening of the cream or 
milk. But in summer time the chief milk troubles in 
the farm home are bad or undesirable flavor, unusual 
changes in the clabbering and sour- 
ing of the milk, such as souring 
without clabbering, clabbering or 
curdling without souring, ropy or 
slimy milk and many other unusual 
conditions or changes. 

When any of these unusual con- 
ditions arise, the tendency is to 
charge the fault to the cow or the 
feed. Of course, certain plants 
like wild onions, bitterweed, tur- 
nips, ctc., produce undesirable flavors in milk, and a 
diseased udder might cause undesirable changes in the 
milk. But if the cow and her udder appear healthy and 
the feeds are such as usually produce good flavored 
and desirable milk, then the chances are a hundred 
to one that the cure must come through a change in 
the handling of the milk. When fresh milk as taken 
from the cow contains no bad or undesirable flavor, 
any bad flavors or unusual changes which develop after- 
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ward are usually due to faulty handling. Without any 
attempt at scientific accuracy, let us see if we can make 
the causes of these undesirable conditions plain. 

Milk sours naturally because of the presence, mul- 


“ 


tiplication and activities of acid forming or “souring” 
bacteria or which are naturally present in all 
milk. Even during the first few hours after the milk is 
drawn there may be a number of other kinds of bac- 
teria in the milk. That is, good milk may contain other 
bacteria in small numbers as well as the natural souring 
kinds. 

If the milk is kept cool, the souring bacteria and at 
least most of the others do not increase in numbers 
rapidly. But when the ripening of the cream, or the 
whole milk as is common on the farm, begins, or if the 
temperature of the milk is around 70 degrees, then all 
the bacteria increase rapidly in numbers for a time, but 
after a few hours, if the conditions are right and the 
milk normal, the acid forming or souring bacteria in- 
crease much more rapidly and by their numbers or their 
activities kill out or “smother” the other kinds of bac- 
teria and good flavored cream and butter are produced. 


But if the undesirable bacteria are large in numbers 
because of faulty handling, or if the natural souring 
bacteria are prevented from increasing rapidly by un- 
favorable conditions, then bad flavors, and unusual con- 
ditions in the milk occur. 


Milk is the best food for animals, and it is also an ex- 
cellent food for certain bacteria, or “germs” as they are 
sometimes called. Therefore, care must be taken to 
keep out undesirable bacteria and make the conditions 
such as to favor the work of the souring or desirable 
bacteria, in order that these may check the activities of 
the undesirable kinds or “smother” them out. When it 
is stated that extreme cleanliness must be observed in 
the dairy, something more, even, than kitchen cleanli- 
ness is meant. In fact, in handling milk, the bacteriolo- 
gist’s meaning of cleanliness must prevail, 

All this has been written to indicate how these trou- 
bles are to be prevented, or cured: 

1. The milk must be kept as clean as possible. Dirt 
gets into milk from the cow, from the milker and his 
hands, from the dust in the air settling into the milk, 
and from milk vessels that have not been properly 
washed or handled. The udder and flanks of the cow 
should be brushed and then wiped with a damp cloth, 
or washed and then the water wiped out with a clean 
cloth, The hands and clothing of the 


“oerms,” 
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should be, and all water immediately drained out of 
them, they will be hot enough to quickly dry themselves, 
They should then be exposed to the sun in a place free 
from dust. 

This applies to all vessels in which the milk is placed 
and it goes without saying that the milk must be kept 
in a clean place free from bad odors and dust. 

3. When it is desired to keep the milk sweet for use, 
the temperature must be kept low, which prevents the 
multiplication and activities of the bacteria, especially 
those that produce normal souring. 

Before the milk or cream is churned it is usually 
soured or ripened. If kept, for say twenty-four hours, 
at a temperature of around 70 degrees and stirred 
occasionally, proper ripening may be secured in normal 
cream or milk. When undesirable flavors arise or 
unusual and undesirable conditions in the milk or cream 
occur, correction will usually be secured by care in 
handling. But when such conditions arise it may be a 
good practice for the housewife to mix some sour or 
clabbered milk or buttermilk of good flavor and nor- 
mal condition, with the milk or cream at the beginning 
of the souring or ripening period. A teacupful or two 
of this good flavored sour milk or buttermilk may be 
vell stirred into each gallon of the milk or cream to be 
ripened and then the whole stirred again every few 
hours during the ripening process. We should not be 
too ready to blame the cow or the feed. Undesirable 
bacteria and faults in handling are very much more 
likely to be the cause of such troubles. 


Good and Bad Features of Sorghum for 
Silage, Compared With Corn 


HAT are the good and bad features of sorghum 
compared with corn for silage? 
The bad features generally stated against sor- 
ghum, as compared with corn, for silage are: 


First: The silage is more acid or sour and some- 
times it has a dark color and bad odor. These objec- 
tionable features of sorghum silage apply to the sweet 
serghums rather than to the grain sorghums grown in 
the dryer sections of the West. They may be entirely 
prevented by allowing the sorghum to become fully ma- 
ture before ‘putting in the silo. The seeds should be 
allowed to become hard before putting the sweet sor- 
ghums in the silo. 


Second: Sorghum silage is not equal to corn silage 
in feeding value and it is not relished as well by the 
livestock, 

It is true that sorghum silage is slightly inferior to 
corn silage, when the corn has a fair crop of ears or 
grain. The difference, however, is not great, probably 
not more than 5 to 10 per cent in favor of corn silage. 
When cottonseed meal or any other rich protein 
concentrate is used with the silage, the corn silage is 
little or no better than good sorghum silage. It is 
doubtful if the cattle eat corn silage any better than 
sorghum silage, except when the sorghum is put in 
toc green and possesses the objectionable features stated 
above which are prevented by allowing the sorghums 
to mature. 

Third: The sweet sorghums are said to be “harder 
on the land,” making it less productive the next year. 
Sorghum takes more from the land because it makes a 
heavier tonnage or produces more per acre. It is also 
probable that the root system or the stubble of the 
sweet sorghums leaves the land in a less desirable con- 
dition than does corn. 

The good features of sorghum as compared with 
corn are: 


First: The sweet sorghums throughout nearly the 
entire South produce not only a heavier tonnage, but 
also more actual feed value per acre than corn. This 
is probably true on practically all soils and all years, 
but it is more especially true on soils of average and 
low fertility and in a dry season. The same is true 
of the grain or non-saccharine sorghums in sections 
having too light a rainfall for the best corn production, 

The sweet sorghums, especially the large growing va- 
rieties, like Goose Neck (Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane) 
and Honey (Japanese Seeded Ribbon Cane), will pro- 
duce from 25 to 50 per cent more tonnage on the aver- 
age soils of the South than will corn. That means, es- 
timating sorghum silage as 90 per cent of the feeding 
value of corn silage, pound for pound, that the sor- 
ghums produce from 12% to 35 per cent more feed per 
acre in the form of silage than will corn. 

Second: The sweet sorghums, if allowed to mature, 
keep better in the silo than corn. They are heavier and 
it is easier to put them in the silo in such manner as to 
result in less waste from mold and other damage. A 
larger tonnage of sorghum silage than corn silage is 
stored in the same space, 

Sorghum silage got a bad reputation in its early use, 
because it was put in the silo too green. Corn also suf- 
fered in the same way at first, but not to the same 
extent, 
in every case where the sweet sorghums 
unsatisfactory today, it is because of the same 
faulty practice. The sorghums, when properly handled, 
are superior to corn for silage in the South, because 
they produce more feed per acre. 


Pr actically 
prove 


Digestible Nutrients in Soy Beans and 
Cottonseed Meal Compared 


READER asks for the “digestible nutrients in a 

ton of soy beans and a ton of cottonseed meal.” 

Also, for “the digestible nutrients in the soy bean 
stover or straw from which the ton of soy beans is 
threshed.” 

If we assume that a ton of soy beans, or thirty-three 
and one-third bushels, is obtained from 4,000 pounds of 
straw,—there may be a larger or smaller proportion of 
straw,—we have a basis for answering our inquirers 
question. 

The following shows the digestible nutrients in one 
ton each of soy beans and cottonseed meal and two tons 
of soy bean stover or straw: 





DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 














Carbohy- 
Protein drates Fat 
2,000 pounds soy beans.........4 664 tbs. 494 tbs. | 320 ths. 
4,000 pounds soy bean stover..} 112 tbs. 1,540 ths. 40 ths. 
2,000 pounds cottonseed meal. 668 tbs. 486 tbs. } 158 ths 





There is more fat in the soy beans than is probably 
best and it may be more economical to sell the soy 
beans and buy soy bean meal or cottonseed meal or 
swap the soy beans for soy bean meal when that can be 
done to advantage. It is also necessary to grind the 
soy beans to obtain their best feeding value, but the 
figures above answer our reader’s inquiry. 


Lower Costs of Production By Feeding 
Silage and Legume Hays 


F EITHER the beef or dairy herd is to be fed eco- 

nomically next winter, silage or legume hay, and pre- 

ferably both, must be used. The large cost of cattle 
feeding comes in the winter. Harvested and stored 
feeds, which are always more expensive, must be used 
more or less in nearly all parts of the South for win- 
tering the cattle. 

When the number of cattle justifies—ten to fifteen 
dairy cattle and twenty-five to thirty-five 





milker must be clean. No dust should be 
stirred up at milking time, nor the milk 
allowed to set in a dusty or dirty barn. 

2. Extreme care must be taken to kill 
undesirable bacteria in all the milk ves- 
sels). When these undesirable _ bac- 
teria once get in a dairy—large or 
small—and establish themselves, extra 
work and care are required to get rid of 
them. 

Milk vessels should first be rinsed well 
with milk warm or cool water, so as to 
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MORE ABOUT OUR RADIO 


from a tenor in the East. 
said and all is done this 
brought more royal fun than 
dreamed about when first 
brought it out. Last night an 
frain, a jingling tune with 
adapted to the dancing 
and hip h 


eeny and of Pete, 





remove the milk without curdling it in 
the seams or depressions in the vessels, as 
will be done by hot water. 
thoroughly in tepid or milk warm water 
with a brush and some good washing 
powder. No matter how clean you may 


Then wash air the 
some big 
of skin 
South; 


forth from 
sometimes 


think you keep your dish rag, it has no the 
place in washing milk vessels. 
not be used. 
wiped. 


boiling 


It should 
Nor should the vessels be 
If they are well scalded with 
water or live steam, as they 
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UR radio receiving set is still on duty, 
can can bet. 
tunes and voices waving 
Sometimes it grabs a snatch of song from 
fellow fat and strong; 
it ste ie the piping tones of one who's built 
and bones; 
come from the mouth of some fair alto in 


some 
they are the 
some bass singer in the 
or twice they've come, 


while my old foot caught 


It still is combing from the and the 


there. 


the music died away, 
help but say, “Young folks. 
you should be that you are n 
sometimes wel 
cars, no phonographs nor 
no’ planes cavorting through 
telephone just here 
and then again they sally of all, 
soprano in the North; the 

free bequest of 
West; and once 
at least, straight 


sometimes the waves 


radio! We 


born a little late.” 


When all is 


Maine was playing some sm: 


step,—and say, 
those waves got in the feet of both Paul- 


they went at double quick, election bent, 
up the rhyme 
and started in to beating time! 


how thankful 


When we were young there were no 
movie 


and there; and most 
I'd have you know, we did not have 
never in our 
day could dance to tunes so far away! 
I hope you both appreciate that you were 


\; beef cattle—silage is our cheapest and 
best winter roughage. The best dry 
roughage is legume hay. It may not be 
profitable to feed salable legume hays to 
beef cattle, but if the question is one of 
growing legumes and feeding them to 
beef cattle or not growing them at all, 
then there is little doubt but it pays to 
grow and feed legumes to beef cattle. 
The basic need of our cropping system as 
it affects our soil fertility is the growing 
of more legumes. 

Silage is best because it furnishes ju icy 
or succulent feed in 1 more 


thing has 
we had ever 
I saw and 
orchestra in 
irt jazz re- 
lots of pep, 


urrah, away 


At last 


n I couldn’t winter and 


feed is obtained per dollar ieaenied in 
production. Legume hays are the best 
dry roughage because they reduce the 
grain feed required for both dairy and 
beef cattle and their growth and feeding 
increases the fertility of the soil. 

If we are going to produce milk or 
beef, it is important that we produce it at 
the least cost. 


ot so old as 


stars; 
the air, a 


younger 
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WHAT NEXT! 














TO PARENTS 


You who are mature men and 
women see the vital need for 
education. Sometimes young 
people, anxious to make money, 
are ready to take any position 
that comes along, wher. they 
get out of high school, because 
they want to start their money- 
making career early. 


This is a fatal mistake. While 
a high school graduate twenty- 
five years ago would have been 
well equipped for life, in com- 
parison with those about him, 
conditions are much different 
today. The high school gradu- 
ate does not stand head and 
shoulders above the crowd, but 
is constantly in competition 
with college graduates — men 
and women far better equipped 
for the work of life. 


Will you allow your boy or 
girl to start life chained to the 


millstone of ignorance ? 








NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


OF AGRICULTURE AND 
ENGINEERING 


College Station, Raleigh, N: C. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Durham, N. C. 


MEREDITH COLLEGE (Women) 
Raleigh, N. C. 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF DUE WEST, 


Due West, S. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Young Man—-Young Woman? 


You who have finished high school—what is in 
store for you? 


Will you immediately accept the first job offered, 
whether you are suited to it or not, or will you go to 
college and train your talents so that you may become 
a leader in your chosen field? Your whole future 
rests on your decision. 


Of course, some men and women go to college, 
waste time and money and graduate with nothing 
really gained. These people will also fail in life just as 
they failed in college. 


Then there are people who are marked successes 
though they have never had a college education. These 
men have attained success by hard work and spare- 
time study. They are exceptions and are bound to rise 
no matter how great the obstacles in their way. Yet 
practically all these people realize the advantages of a 
college education and are giving their boys and girls 
every chance to go to college! 


What will you do? Are you satisfied? Or, are you 
determined to forge ahead and fit yourself for success 
and service? 


Let the colieges listed below tell you about the 
courses they have to offer. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 
Lexington, Va. 


ERSKINE COLLEGE 
Due West, S. C. 


LENIOR COLLEGE 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Blacksburg, Va. 


SALEM COLLEGE (Women) 
SALEM ACADEMY (Girls) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE Hickory, N. C. 
(Women) N 
Ahinalion, Ve. ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Wilson, N. C. 


QUEENS COLLEGE (Women) 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 
Guilford College, N. C. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


FLORA MacDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS: 
PEACE INSTITUTE (Women) 


Davidson, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
ANDERSON COLLEGE (Women) SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL (Women) 
Anderson, S. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
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].—Save Purebred Grain for Sale 
as Seed 


GRONOMIST R. Y. Winters sends 

this message to progressive North 
Carolina farmers: “Save some seed of 
small grains, especially Abruzzi rye and 
wheat. Every fall the Division of 
Agronomy has calls for more pure pedi- 
greed seed than can be filled. Seed must 
be from pure strains, of course. With 
oats, the Fulghum and Appler varieties 
will be in demand, and with wheat, Pur- 
ple straw, Leap’s Prolific, Fulcaster and 
Fultz.” 


Tests made by the Experiment Station 
show an average of nearly four bushels 
more wheat per acre from home grown 
seed than from imported seed. The in- 
crease with oats is even larger, having 
been as much as 17 bushels in some tests; 
and in addition the pedigreed seed oats 
grown locally sold at $1.50 per bushel, 
while the seed from market oats had to 
be sold as feed oats at about 65 cents. 


Keep all seed grain free from such 
weeds as corn cockle, cheat and wild on- 
ions. 

Dr. Winters also points out that the 
greatest damage to seed oats results from 
(1) sprouting in storage due to weather- 
damage in the field and (2) storing in too 
great bulk before seed are thoroughly 
dry. There is more trouble with oats due 
to these two causes than any other crop. 
Less than half the seed sent in last year 
could qualify for seed purposes, due to 
damage from these causes. 


II.—Second Applications of 
Fertilizer 


AYS W. F. Pate: “It is time for 
second application of fertilizers, don’t 
wait too late with the cotton. The nitrate 
of soda or other quickly available source 
of nitrogen should be used right after 
chopping, the quantity depending on how 
much was used under the cotton when 
planted. Keep the cotton plants hustling 
to set fruit early. 

“The corn needs its application of ni- 
trate at the time it is between knee and 
waist high as the corn takes up most of 
its nitrogen before it bunches to ta€sel.” 


Il].—Bovine Tuberculosis Threat- 
ens Children 


} is a splendid month for counties 
to make their appropriation for area 
work in eradicating bovine tuberculosis,” 
says Dr. William Moore, state veterinar- 
jan. He states that bovine tuberculosis 
causes both an economic loss and trans- 
mits the disease to human beings, espec- 
ially children whose sole diet is milk. 
Nine counties will be released from quar- 
antine in June, which means that the 
herds in these counties have all been 
tested and declared free from the disease. 
The owners can get more for their breed- 
ing stock and can also sell their milk 
secure in the knowledge that they will not 
cause the death of their own or other 
children. 

Where hog cholera is prevalent, June is 
a good time to inoculate the hogs. The 
serum is sold at cost by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


IV.—Can the Blackberries 


RS. Jane S. McKimmon fears there 
will be a shortage of good fruits for 
canning and preserving this summer, so 
she says use blackberries :—‘June is the 
month for canning blackberries. If the 
berries are blanched before being put into 
cans, 34 ounces of solid berries may be 
put into a No. 3 can. This blanching 
slightly wilts the berries and makes them 
more easily packed. A glass jar packed 
in this way will never show juice at the 
bottom and berries at the top. 


“Jelly from blackberries is one of the 
most popular sweets for the table. The 
juice is easily extracted by heating and 
can either be made into jelly at once or 
canned and then seteaside for the cool fall 
days when one may add the sugar and 
make the jelly. I am advising that, on 
account of the high price of sugar at this 
time, the fruit juices be extracted ac- 
cording to instructions given in Extension 
Circular 113, put into glass jars and ster- 
ilized so that the jelly may be made when 
sugar is cheap. All jelly makers should 
study Circular 113, which may be secured 
free of charge on application to the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, Raleigh.” 


V.—McCall’s Garden Hints 


. E. McCall, garden specialist and farm 
landscape gardener for the College 
and Department, says: “Start some seed 
for fall tomatoes. Plant them in the 
open in the garden but in a place not too 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 
Start some Cos lettuce for transplanting 
later and use as a summer salad. This 
Cos lettuce is a relative of the mustard 
but heads well, is succulent, yet stands 
the hot weather.” 


The tomatoes should be sprayed for 
blight, and summer pumpkins and win- 
ter squash planted. The sugar pumpkins 
give a variation in diet and furnish vi- 
tamines which are not found in most veg- 
etables commonly used. 


Mr. McCall suggests that the home 
owner who wants to beautify his place 
should keep his eyes open for nice shrubs 
and trees to be used as fall plantings and 
mark them so he can go back and get 
them next fall. 


VI.—‘‘Get Rid of Pa Rooster” 


‘'THE breeding season is over now, so 

cull out all the males not wanted for 
breeding purposes later and dispose of 
them. Remove the cull hens not in laying 
condition and past their usefulness for 
this season,” advises Dr. B. F. Kaupp. 
He states that another culling should be 
made in July and still another in August, 
by which time the physical condition of 
the hens will show up the low producing 
birds. Circular 126 on feeding and cull- 
ing will give this information. Ask Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, Raleigh, for 
a copy. 


VII.—Arey Talks on Cream and 
Cows 


OHN AREY says that with the coming 
of hot June weather, the milk must 
be looked after carefully or the cream 
will over-sour before it reaches the 
creamery. “Good butter cannot be made 
from an over-ripe cream and Southern 
creameries lose thousands of dollars an- 
nually by receiving cream from which 
only a second grade butter can be made,” 
says Mr. Arey. A wet sack wrapped 
around the can while being hauled to the 
creamery will help to maintain this deésir- 
able low temperature and also help keep 
the cans clean. Mr. Arey gives a full 
discussion of this matter in Extension 
Folder No. 13, now being printed. 

Mr. Arey also suggests that some grain 
and hay be fed this month. Grass has 
not yet made sufficient growth to keep 
the cows in good condition. 


June Jobs on Carolina Farms 


Suggestions by North Carolina Agricultural Leaders on Work for the Month 
By F. H. 


JETER 


VIII.--Seven Livestock Suggestions 
“IN MAKING plans for building a silo 


to tide over drouth periods in late 
summer, do not build it with too large 
a diameter,” says R. S. Curtis, animal 
husbandman. “Twelve feet is a good 
size. Get capacity in height. 

“2. Be sure that the livestock is not 
eating the pastures so closely as to dam- 
age it, especially during dry spells. Bet- 
ter supplement with some grain rather 
than have the pasture ruined. This is 
economy in the end. 

“3. Weigh your animals in mid-sum- 
mer. You will be in a better position to 
quote prices or entertain bids if you know 
weights and amount of gain made. 

“4. Get in touch with your livestock 
markets and study quotations closely. Ev- 
ery farmer should have a clear idea con- 
cerning values of the various grades and 
classes of livestock. 

“5. Do not sacrifice your wool clip. 
Good clear wool at present is bringing 
around 40 cents per pound. Ship to some 
reputable wool buyer or commission mer- 
chant, or pool your wool if there.is to be 
a pool in your community this year. 

“6. See that the animals have plenty of 
shade, water, and salt. Do not allow 
livestock to run in a pasture where they 
cannot be comfortable during the heat of 
the day. This is not only a great discom- 
fort but retards gains. Every pasture 
should have shade and running water if 
possible, 

“7. Talk with your railroad agent and 
acquaint yourself with routes and freight 
per hundredweight on the various kinds 
of animals to the leading markets. Most 
farmers do not use these agencies to the 
best advantage. Determine definitely 
whether you are located in a ticky area 
so that there will be no hold-up at ship- 
ping time.” 


IX.—Miscellaneous Suggestions 


O. Bartel, drainage engineer, states 

that all tile drains should be running 
freely in June and that it is a good plan 
to examine all outlets and clear away 
any obstructions which may retard the 
flow. It is also a good time to study the 
fields and plan for drainage or terracing 
work this fall and winter. 

C. L. Sams, recently characterized by 
E. I. Root, editor of the “Gleanings 
in Bee Culture” as one of the best exten- 
sion workers with bees in the country, 
says that it is important to control 
swarming in the western part of the 
State during June. It will be too late 
for this work in the eastern section. He 
says that the beekeeper of Eastern Caro- 
line, however, should re-queen his old 
hives, which may be done any time from 
the end of the honey flow until Au- 
gust 1. 

J. M. Gray suggests that June is a good 
time to hold a meeting about that com- 
munity fair this fall. He advises that 
the committees be appointed and the 
premium list arranged. 

For hogmen, W. W. Shay suggests: 
“Do not overfeed slop-mixtures and al- 
low them to putrify in the troughs. Drain 
filthy wallows, arrange so that shade is 
accessible, and don't allow the pigs to sleep 
in dusty beds under buildings. Surplus 
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KEEP COWS COOL 
Cool and comfortable cows in the summer 
cream 


iho 


AND COMFORTABLE 
time means an increase in thé size of the 
check. 
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hogs should be pushed for sale during 
August and September.” 


Finds Good Local Demand 


For Peanuts 

FOUND out that all the peanuts that 

were sold at the stores in town were 
shipped in from somewhere else and not 
raised in my county. Thinking that ] 
might make some money raising them, ] 
bought enough seed to plant an acre. | 
followed directions given in a bulletin 
sent me by the experiment station and 
made a good crop. I also found out why 
I had failed to grow them before—I had 
not used enough lime. 





I sold all my peanuts to two men in 
town, getting 7 cents a pound for 1,780 
pounds from one acre. I have engaged 
all this year’s crop to my home cus- 
tomers and a man in another town. 
So many people eat peanuts when they 
are well grown and parched right that 
many farmers near towns and cities 
could make all of their $500 a year more 
on this crop. I find that there is a good 
local sale for them for seed, and expect 
to make peanuts one of my several 
money crops. N. H. W. 

Editorial Comment.—The yield of 
1,780 pounds from an acre its light, and 
2,500 to 3,000 pounds per acre may be 
made. 





A Timely Message to Farm 
Fathers 


HERE is a growing shortage of labor 

in the large industries. The increase 
in wages by the big steel and construction 
companies will draw on farm labor con- 
siderably, and the farmer is not only los- 
ing those employed on his farm, but he is 
losing his sons. There should be a remedy 
for this departure of the son from the 
home. Who will take more interest in 
the success of the father than the son? 
Who rejoices more over the success of a 
son than the father and mother? It is a 
rule that works both ways. 

Why not give the son an interest in the 
farm or let him share in the proceeds? 
Show him where he has a future on the 
farm to offset the salary offered by the 
large industries. He is the rightful suc- 
cessor to the father, and should be train- 
ed by the father while he is growing up 
to take charge of the farm and make it a 
paying proposition. Give him a job with 
a future, and an opportunity to make a 
greater success than the father, and the 
average young man will do so. 





‘sm? 

A “Pick-up Car” Helps South 
Carolina Farmers 

O YOU know what a “pick-up” car is? 

Well, here is what a pick-up car did 
in Chesterfield County, S. C. It stopped 
at Pageland and picked up 3,200 pounds 
of poultry, leaving $632.67 in the hands 
of the farmers. At Mt. Croghan 688 
pounds were exchanged for $137.77. At 
Ruby the figures were 1,354 pounds tor 
$272.91; at Chesterfield 7,460 pounds tor 
$1,500.61. When it left Chesterfield, 't 
had “picked up” 12,702 pounds of live 
poultry in exchange for $2,543.96. 

This pick-up car brought a good mar- 
ket to the farmers and its operation 1S 
cooperative and backed by the Chester- 
field County Poultry Association, W. J. 
Teller,; farm demonstration agent, the 
extension department of Clemson Col- 
lege, the industrial agent of the Seaboard 
Railway, numerous business men, and the 
farmers themselves. 

In three weeks’ time these pick-up cars 
operating in Chesterfield County “put 
down” something like $7,000—put it down 
in the pockets of the farmers. 
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Jome Sanitation in June 


UNE marks the coming of summer 
J ind hot weather along with fruits and 
vegetables and flies and mosquitoes; the 

in which more than usual 

e must be observed to provide and 
maintain home sanitation. The food must 
{ and prepared with care and 

from flies if the family, and 

the children, are to be protect- 

t digestive upsets. The fruits 

getables of early summer must be 

ul only when they are fresh, for partly 
decomposed food, underripe fruit, and 
raw or only partly cooked vegetables 
ften irritate the stomach and bowels 


nd cause trouble. And, if flies are al- 
lowed in the oper n and dining room, 
ey may bring the germs of typhoid 
fever and infectious dysentery (summer 


el ‘comaladnt) to the food from a 
ighboring open privy, if such exists 
e home or in the community. 
In addition to screening the house (or 
least the dining room and kitchen) and 
the maintenance of a sanitary privy, a 
safe water supply is essential for protec- 
tion against the illnesses of summer. 


The Care of Cuts, Wounds, 
and Abrasions 


t ley best and only necessary treatment 
of minor wounds, such as cuts and 
scratches, is to keep them clean. If 


such a wound is kept clean, it will heal | 


promptly—and just as rapidly in one per- 
son as in another. When a wound 
heals the tissue cells multiply and repair 
the damage and there is no drug or 
uent that will increase their natural 








rate of growth. Unclean handling, how- | 


ever, will retard the rate of cell growth 
and cause’a wound to be slow to heal. 


It can be seen that the best treatment | 


for a minor wound is to keep it clean 
and “let it alone.” 

If a wound has been made with a dirty 
instrument or has become dirty, the en- 
tire surface and the surrounding skin 
should be swabbed with tincture of 
iodine. Bleeding tends to wash the dirt 
from a wound and, if the bleeding is 
not too profuse or doesn’t last long 
enough to weaken the patient it is a good 
thing. In small abrasions or cuts, as soon 

the bleeding stops, apply a coating of 
collodion (“new skin”) to protect the 
wound from dirt and infection. For 
larger wounds the gaping edges may be 
drawn together with clean strips of ad- 
hesive tape. As a dressing, a pad of 
clean gauze or muslin is best; this should 
be placed on the wound, held in place by | 
a bandage, and left undisturbed for four 
or five days. 


It is not necessary to redress a minor 
wound unless there is evidence of infec- 
tion (inflammation) such as pain, dis- 
charge, odor, or a rise in temperature. 
In clean wounds, redressing delays and 
endangers normal healing. Protection of 
the wound from dirty fingers, clothes, 
and other objects is the important thing. 
Rest of the part favors early healing, 
while use of the part delays healing. 


Don’t Give Chickens Salt 


ID you know that salt is poison to 
chicke is? A few days ago a neigh- 
bor of mine had a rather tragic experi- 
ence. Hurrying home from church on 
Sunday to see about dinner for her large 
family, she quickly made some bread 
pudding for dessert. When it was ready 
to be served she discovered that she had 
used two cups of salt instead of sugar, 
and the pudding was, of course, unfit to 
eat. Later in the afternoon the cook 
threw it out to the chickens. 
Mg next morning, to her great dis- 
, Mrs. L. discovered 14 of her large 
Phy mouth Rock hens stretched out, stone 
dead. They had been poisoned by the 
Overdose of salt. 








MARGARET L. MACKINTOSH. 







































Soaring Higher and Higher 
In Public Regard 


The one plain fact that the good Maxwell rarely 
needs expert mechanical attention tells the farmer 
—experienced as he is with machinery—that it 
is exceptionally good. 


Its maintenance cost, as well as its running cost, 
is amazingly low. 


Nothing but the finest construction, of the finest 
materials—heretofore reserved to owners of the 
highest priced cars and now made possible only 
by Maxwell’s low-cost, high-grade manufacture 
—can produce such results. 


The uncommon beauty of the good Maxwell 
started it on the way toward its success. 


But it is on the sheer goodness which it is 
demonstrating by unprecedented reliability and 
economy, and by its exceptionally easy riding, 
that the car is soaring higher and higher in 
public regard, to final domination of its market. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim 
and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric 
horn; unusually long springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices 
F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, 
$885; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


The Good 


MAXWELL 
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You Can Buy a De Laval fos $50 and 


Up—On Such Easy Terms that 
It Will Pay for Itself 


Don't get the idea that a De _ try it; your local De Laval dealer 
Laval Cream Separator is high will instruct you in its use and 
priced because it is the best. Con- provide service should it ever be 


sidered on the basis of service a 
De Laval is the cheapest separa- 


necessary; and you can always get 
parts from the De Laval Company 


tor made. A De Laval costs a at any time during the- 20 to 30 
little more to begin with but lasts years, or more, your machine 
three or four times longer, and should last. These important con- 
does better work all the time. siderations are sometimes over- 
looked. 
You can get a De Laval for as . 
/ — = I See the new 1928 De Laval at 
low as $50, and up, depending on 4 : : 
’ your local dealer's store. It is 
the amount of milk you have to ,; 
. : + yl the best cream separator ever 
separate. No matter if you have : : 
‘ ¢ .. built. It has many improvements, 
one or a thousand cows, there is : os 
skims cleaner, requires less care, 
a De Laval 


just right for you. 
And you can buy a De Laval on 
such liberal terms that it will pay 
for itself while you are using it. 


When you get a De 
not only get the best separator 
service for the longest time, at 
the least expense—on_ the 
if desired—but you can see 
you are buying. You can 


Laval you 


terms, 
what 


and will last longer than any cream 
separator on the market. 

You 
butter-fat with your present sepa- 
rator or by hand skimming to pay 
for a new De Laval every year and 
not getting it. > 
easiest the 


may be losing enough 


If you do not know 
name of your nearest De Laval 


agent, write us direct for complete 
information, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 29 EB 





CHICAGO 
2. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


SAN PRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 























Would Vou Pay 
$1. 57 for $20. 221 


eased value of cotton 
al theta 
BOLL WEEVIL ‘CONTROL MEASURES 
the tota t et acte of boll weevil 
bere aban materials l 
THE CROP WAS MORE THAN DOUBLED 
! Dr. Wilmon Newell at Gainesville, Florida, by— 
Removin uid destroying all squares as scx as 
hubert ing weevils have become active (about June 
for Florida conditions) 
Dusting at onee with aleium arsenate oF lead ar- 
t Bulletin Ne 16 Florida Pxperiment 
Station, Gainesville Fi; 
The American Beauty Dust Sprayer $25 
1 { preferred by leading State and Goveriment 
ath ities throughout the Cotton Relt Send at once 
his machine Sent ¢ oO. D. it you wish Sold 
h money back guarantee. We will get it to 


1 right away, 


Write for Special Booklet on Boll Weevil Control 


The CALIFORNIA SPRAYER CO. 


Dept. I, 





Los Angeles, Cal. 





6001 Pasadena Ave., 











Ingredients 
Nux Vomica 






Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 








DO YOU TAKE SALT 
with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 


TWICE A WEEK? 


A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet 
of your live stock. It is medicated and 
will improve digestion, make the feed 





go further, and keep them in healthy 
podhe  nomy So simple, so easy. Just 
drop brick in feed-box—it will do the 
rest. 

The Blackman Stock Remedy Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















J] BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES | 


A Superior Quality at Less Cost. 
Send for our catalog. 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 





WOODHAVEN, N. Y 

















The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


| Wants to Grow Fall Tomatoes 


| W°# BN 


order to 


oh j a F ee . 

should I sow tomato seed in 

have the crop ripen m 
} 


er and Uciobde 


} 


Cf erik 
In eafly June fatchless, Beau- 


li good varieties. 


. 
stone, 


| ty, and Ponderosa are 


| Wants a Succession of 


| Cabbage 
HAT 
will keep nic 
from August on 


cabbage can I plant now that 


supplied with good 
heads . 


Waketield and 
Succes- 


For early, Jersey 
Copenhagen; for medium, 
sion and Early Summer: for late, sow 
Late Flat Dutch, Louisville, Drumbhead, 
Brunswick, and Buncombe Use rich 
land heavily manured and fertilized and 
cultivate thoroughly and often. Cabbage 
plants are as gluttonous as the hog. Only 
feeding will give them “the big 


SOW 
sOW 


heavy 


head.” 


Neglected Fig Trees 


“pLe4se tell me to 100 fig 
trees set last March. They are not 
well and Should I 


them?” 


what to do 


OTWUIG ook Sick 





cultivate 

If you have not cultivated them, this is 
the cause of your trouble. Cultivate as 
you would until next 
Apply at once to each tree one 
pound of a mixture made of 5 parts acid 
phosphate, 4 parts nitrate of soda, and 1 
part muriate of potash. 


Plant Cortes Beans Now 


Ocan, aiid 


clean as cotton 


August. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
! 


17 
Kentucky Wonder a white 


can u be pianted new 


There is a white pole bean. Berger's 
Stringless, that is erroneousty called 
Kentucky W onder Bot 1 are good but I 
prefer the true Kentucky Wonder, w lait 
is also-called Old Hiomestead. Yes, the 

y be planted in June, and July. too, 

| and are in high demans te summer 
nd fall when dry weather makes snap 
heans scarce, 


Wants a Big Carrot 


| GROW Chanteney and Danvers car 
rots and like them but wy trade 

roots What varie fy do you rece 
Long Orange and White Beigian will 
ll the bill. Sow 
the sced in deep, rich, mellow soil. An- 
ther sowing may be made in late July or 
through the winter. The 
kinds you grow are better for table use 
than. the larger kinds. 


Both Good 
“witc H do you prefer 


SOY beans for hogs ti 
then be plowed under?” 


as soon as you can get 


August for sale 


cowpeas or 


Grace and 


Soy beans are better for the hogs and 


cowpeas better for the land when the 


best varieties of each are sowed. The 
Mammoth Yellow is the most widely 
adapted soy bean. For early cowpeas, 
sow New Era; for medium, Whippoor- 
will: for late, Unknown. If you have 


cowpea wilt, then sow Brabham or Iron. 


Getting Land Ready for 


Strawberries 
HAT crops would you sow on land 
on which you are going to plant 
strawberrics, so as to get as much hu- 
mus in it as far as possible?” 
If the land were of medium or low 


fertility. I would sow a mixture of cow- 
peas and soy beans, one bushel of each, 
fertilizing with 400 to 600 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash (or 400 pounds of kainit), after 
liming the land with ground limestone. 
If the land were already rich in nitro- 





gen, I would sow German millet, three 





pecks, or grass, { peck, to 
acre and down next Augus 
September and set the strawberry 
in October. I prefer fall to spri: 
ting of strawberry plants. 


Phosphoric Acid and Lime 
Profitable 


TS. ACID phosp principa 
tilizer for cowpeas and soy bean 
does it the yield profitably 
matter that must be tested 
on each soil. As a rule, acid phosphat 
or Thomas phosphate are the most 
profitable fertilizers to use. Of course, 
some naturally richer in phos- 
phorus than others. Some need 
potash and this element is profitably ap- 
plied to them. Most soils need lime and 
lime increases the yield of the 
for which it is applied. A good fertil 
izer for cowpeas or soy beans is made 
by mixing 1,900 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and 100 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash, or 1,700 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate and 300 pounds 
of kainit, using 400 to 600 pounds per 
acre, 


Sudan 
plow 


}, » = 
hate the 


wicréease 


This is a 


soils are 


soils 


legume 


How to Prepare Ground for 
Sweet Potato Cuttings 

T HAI E a rye patch that has 
evant to plant it wt sweet 

potatoes a m vine cuttings. How should 


I prepare this land?” 


grace and 


This field is packed from grazing. The 
irst thing to do is to disk and double- 
disk the whole field. Then plow it and 


disk or harrow again as soon as possible. 
Keep it disked after each rain 
vine cuttings are nearly ready. Then get 


until the 


it in good shape by disking and harrow 
Fertilize, bed, and drag drown beds 
nediately before the potato vines are 





Clods Easier to Make Than 
Break 


‘| HAVE a five-acre field that Deen 
plowed WME Wel, it 
has oats on it now. Whe 


get it bach 1 good condition 


oats are har 


As soon as the ¢ 
1,000 eine ( me 


ply not jess than 

to the acre. A ton would be bett« n 
disk fine until well shopped ti iect 

Run roller or cultipacker, and disk agau 
After the first rain, disk and row 
until a good seedbed is made. Aq OW 
to 500 pounds of acid phosphate to th 
acre and sow to cowpeas, using not le: 

than a bushel to the acre. When t] 

peas come off or are plowed d 


harrow after eac! 


fall, disk and 


sowed t oO arcover crop. 


Butterbeans Make No P 
_ » my but 
and make 


i] 


ods 


terbean blosso) 

no beans? Th ie 
arowing fine and are filled 
soms.” 

There is,little doubt 
trouble comes from an unbalances 
—too much nitrogen and net enou 
phosphoric acid or potash, Butterbeans 
that make a good or even rank growth of 
vines and no fruit are usually found 
growing on rich garden soil where stable 
rer- 


but that your 
1 ration 


used as 


manure has been liberally 

tilizer, or where there is an accumulation 
of organic matter from other —— 
In sandy soils the trouble may be > to 


not enough potash or not enough phos- 
phoric acid. 


There are two remedies. One 1s & 
plant the beans on land not so fr! hu 
nitrogen: and the other is to use re! 
tilizer with no nitrogen in it but rich 1m 
phosphoric acid and potash. 

sleaas time 


A drouth occurring at blossomms 


° : 471 > thi is 
will also cause shedding. When this 


the cause frequent shallow cultivation : 
the remedy along with balancing 0! r 
food ration by using phosphoric acid hhb- 


erally and potash if needed. 
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“Old Times in The South” 


Some Civil War Recollections of Our Readers 


When Yanks and Johnnies Ate 
From the Same Skillet 


WAS born March 20, 1846, in West 

Tennessee. I enclose a picture show- 
ing the five generations in my family— 
myself, my daughter, my granddaughter, 
my great-granddaughter, and my great- 
great-grandson. 

Two of my brothers were in the Con- 
federate Army. Once during the war 
my father started to camp to see them. 
It was his first trip on a train and that 
night the train was*wrecked and one 
man was killed. Father had to returr 
without seeing the boys. One was killed. 
That one was singing when he left 
home :— 

“One morning, one morning, 
One morning in May, 
I heard a poor soldier 
Lamenting and say, 
‘I’m a Rebel soldier 
And far from my home 
I left my dear mother 
In tears to weep and mourn.’” 

We were all standing in the doorway 
and listened to the song floating back 
on the morning breezes until the last 
notes died away in the distance. We 
never saw him again. 

While Father was gone, Mother and 
my three sisters and I would sit up late 
at night spinning and sewing. Frequent- 
ly one of us would have to get up and 
go out and get wood to put on the fire in 
the big fireplace. We would hate to go, 
because we were afraid, and would ven- 
ture out very-slowly and come back on 
the run. 


Once there were two Confederate sol- 
diers at our house. A woman came all 
the way from Gordon Station about day- 
light to tell us the Yankees were coming. 
She had run barefooted, through briers 





ci) 
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FROM ANTE-BELLUM DAYS TO THE PRESENT 
Here are five generations of the family of Mrs. Angie Glasgow. 


and bushes and her feet were bleeding. 
As soon as the boys could get a few bites 
to eat they left. There were only a 
few minutes te spare before the Yan- 
kees came up and went all through the 
house and barn looking ‘for them. 
Mother had a skillet with a few hot bis- 
cuits they had left. The Yankees took 
what were left. We thanked God they 
had not found our boys, but laughed 
over the Yankees and our boys eating 
biscuits from the same skillet and not 
knowing it. 

Another time the Yankees came and 
helped themselves to everything they 
could find. I ran and put on my best 
dress to keep them from taking that. 
They took Father’s only mule and as 
they were leaving Mother said to them, 
“Gentlemen, I hope that mule will pay 
for everything my boys steal from your 


people.” They turned the mule loose 
and went away without it. 
MRS. ANGIE GLASGOW. 
Rector, Ark. 


How Southern Women Lived 
in War Time 
HE old lady who told me this story 
was sitting on her porch. There was 
nothing about the place to remind one 
that there had ever been hardship or 
want there. Béautiful orange trees were 
in sight and shade trees about the house 
to make a pleasant contrast. But’as the 
old lady rocked back and forth, she was 
thinking of the time when she had seen 
here a very different picture. 





Her young husband had built a cabin 
in this clearing for his wife and their 
twin boys and just as he was getting it 


completed, there came the ringing call to 
“shoulder arms!” He had no time to 
make a door. 

“The thought of Florida’s warm cli- 
mate may cross your mind,” she said, 
“and the other thought that there were 
no thieves then to steal. But think a 
minute! Only a few of the virgin pines 
had been cut about the cabin, and there 
were miles and miles of unbroken for- 
ests around, and wild animals for neigh- 
bors. At night came the scream of the 
panther that made one’s blood run cold, 
and after that the cries of wolves. 
Wouldn’t you have wanted a door to 
shut ?” 

Soon after her husband left, she said, 
there came a night when a pack of 
wolves came nearer and nearer. She 
could think of but one thing to do—to 
gather a pile of pine knots and build a 
fire as close to the doorway as she dared. 
After that was done, she sat in the door- 
way all night long and fed the fire. The 
wolves came close about it but dared not 
‘pass. 

Just before morning she heard 
and the wolves ran away. Then 
the voices of her husband and a 
rade who had gotten leave at the 
to come back and see how she was. 


shots 
came 
com- 
camp 


She said there was a market for pal- 
metto berries and for wild vanilla leaves 
at a general store on St. John’s River, 
long miles from where she lived. She 
hunted in the palmetto scrub for the 
berries in their season, and in the low, 
wet places for the wild vanilla. The 
palmetto berries were used in a certain 
medicine and the vanilla leaves were for 
cigar wrappers. There in the wilder- 
ness, alone with two babies—how did 
she do it? MRS. N. K. BRAY. 

Tampa, Fla. 








They keep their shape— 


they won’t rip— 
And they look as fine as they feel! 


Around the farm or around the town, Blue Buckle Work 


Garments win! 
and stylish. 


You work easier in them and you look neat 


Extra cloth to make up for shrinking is smoothly worked 
in where it’s needed—without spoiling the garment’s fine 


appearance. 


Blue Buckle materials are the very best possi- 


ble; seams are triple or double stitched as wanted; big 
pockets; strong buttonholes; modish tailoring. 
These famous overalls, work shirts and work pants are 


made for the farmer by skillful experts. 


The cost is moder- 


ate simply because we turn out so many (9,000,000 sold). 


Ask your dealer. 


He'll tell you—and show you—why 


thousands of farmers always demand Blue Buckle Work 
Garments and refuse other makes! 


Manufactured under the cleanest and most sanitary conditions. 
Positively no convict, institutional or similar labor employed. 


Blue Buckle overalls, work shirts, and work pants 


fela.”’ 


seams; 


fortable. 


back style. 








Blue Buckle “Big- 
Probably 
the strongest over- 
all ever made. 
Triple - stitched 
tailored 
buttonholes;deep, 
lined pockets; 
roomy and com- 
Elastic 
suspender or high 





Blue Buckle Coat Style Work 
Shirt. Finest quality heavy indigo 


chambray: extra full yi 
proof sleeves; pearl buttons; full 
cut wide collar; two big pockets. 


rip- 








Blue Buckle Work 
Pants. Made in 
pin checks, pin 
stripes, khakis, 
corduroys, mole- 
skins. Five pock- 
ets; strongest 
taped seams; built 
throughout for 
service, yet good- 
looking enough te 
wear anywhere. 











Blue Buckle “‘Bigfela’”” Work 
Coat. Roomy raglan shoulders; 
tailored collar; detachable brass 
buttons; triple-stitched seams; 


large, strong pockets. A coat 
any farmer can be proud of for 
a long time! 
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The Progressive Former 


Grading and Packing Peaches 


Better Grading and Better Packing Mean Better Prices 


CENTRAL packing house or 
should be provided 


tent 


with ample 

gradi tables to facilitate rapid it is not necessary to handle the 
and ecfiicies ork The tables should peaches individually except to level off 
have burlap or « top so ened the top of the basket. In doing this, care 
i te loy ( ird the side of hould be given te see that the top or 
the table vhere the packer int e layer does not falsely represent the 
Shelve could be pre vided upon i ‘ t t 1 kage 
to place | te or baskets ance ese The G re ve ae bie 
should |} pli ed at the prop < he kag ‘ class fruit whe 
make the t basket « given in grading, packing 
dust evel vil he ide OF tne | in. ‘ [he baskets oule be 
ally the izing and grading ope! ( packed laye i we ive 
are performed e hand assisted | é slack package before the fruit 
the eye, althe iachi eache Ve Ket Especially in €X- 
the market vill size the fruit me- press shipments is there a very great Jos 
chanically. Overripe peaches, those I hen the fruit is not tightly packed. For 
skin punctu or bruises, and any show- the Georgia carrier, the fruit should be 
mg signs of decay, should be graded out carefully graded for size and quality in 


of all shipping stock. Dor 
without stems. Wormy pei 
place on 


any market. 


Packages 


pe inost popular pa 
Georgia x-basket ca 
holds about three-fourths 
and the standard bushel 
former should be used only 


first-class fruit, while 
used for fruit not s¢ 
appearance. Orchard-run pe 


uniforr 


never be packed in the Georgia carriers. | 


Sole 


The bushel basket is 


er and more eas! 


| , . 4] oun ve 
Kages af&t he W ¢ e, 


basket. The tensic 


the latter may be 


ly and quickly packed, 


ches order to insure a uniform pack. The 


pack pea 


ches have 1 middle basket of each layer is pack: 4 
hrst. Atithoug an occasio-al traight 
pack used, the diagonal packs are by 


popular Of the latter the 
two and two-three are in 
. Starcher explains 


far the most 


rrier which general use Mir. G. ¢ 
of a bushel, the use of these packs in Virginia Ex- 
n Bulletin No. 1, 


Different Packs 


“THE two-one pack is only used when 
putting up a pack of large peaches. 

started as follows: One peach is 
placed on its side in each corner at one 
end of the basket. The third peach is 


as follows: 


for strictly 


n in size ane 


aches should 


what cheaqy 





By GORRELL SHUMAKER 


placed between these two, the fourth and 
fifth are placed one at each side of the 
third, and the sixth between the fourth 
ind fifth. If the fruit is large this will 
ill the first layer. The fruits for the 
l placed in the 


] 


layer, 


on | 


second layer are simply 


openings between those of the first 
and those of the third layer are placed in 


like lanner in the paces of the second 


rting the two-two pack, the first 


peach is placed in one corner of the 
end of the basket, and the second is 
placed in the middle of the space left 
between the first peach ind the other 
corner of the basket. The third peach is 


placed between the first and second, 


and the 
arrangement 

filled. 
ire placed 


and 
the fourth between the second 
basket. rhis 
until the first layer 


Phe fruits of the second layer 


de of the 


continues 


in the spaces between the fruits of the 
first layer, and the third layer is ar- 
ranged like the first. The fruit used in 
the two-two pack is of a smaller size 


than that used in the two-one pack. 
“The fruit used in the three-two pack 
still than that used in the two- 
two pack. To start this pack, one peach 
is placed in each corner of one end of 
the basket, and a third in the middle of 
the space between the first two. This 
between the three 


is smaller 


leaves two space: 


peaches in the first row, and in these are 
placed the fourth and fifth peaches. The 
third row is like the first, and the fourth 
row is like the second. This arrar 
ment contmues until the layer is full, 
rhe second and third layers are placed 
in the spaces between the fruits between 
the first and second layers. 


v= 


“These packs are all known as diag- 
onal packs, and the placing of the fruit 
is such that when the cover is na n 


the pressure is evenly and so well dis- 
tributed that none of the fruit is bruised, 
and none of it can shift 


though the package may be turned up- 


about, even 


side down or stood on the end lhe 
package should be so full when finished 
that when the corrugated cushion is 


placed on top and the cover nailed at 
the ends it should have a bulge of one 
inch. In order to prevent bruising the 
fruit the package should be hauled from 
the orchard and packed in the car on 
the side. Some shippers, however, prefer 
when shipping in car lots to place the 
crates with the bulge up and nail strips 
of wood on the end of the crates, which 
are thick enough to equal the height of 
the bulge. This prevents the fruit from 
shifting is position in transit. 

Bruised and overripe stock will rot. 
A slack pack is ruinous. 





LEAN ont the ditches and drains before 
they clog, overflow, and make gullies. 
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Friction—the enemy of work 
and the friend of idleness 


ONSIDER what would happen if friction once got the 
upper hand. What if lubrication suddenly failed?) What if 
oil went on strike? Flour would not be milled, nor fleeces 
spun. The grindstone, the sewing-machine, the humble lawn 
mower—all would lose their life and usefulness. Public water 
supply and electric current would cease. Huge fly-wheels and 


dynamos would stop. Clocks would stop. 


If the evil power of friction had not been overcome, motor 
cars, trucks and aeroplanes could not have changed the whole 
life of America as they have changed it. Ordinary oil is not 
good enough for the modern motor. Use the scientifically 
correct oil. Use Polarine, the “Standard” oil for motor lubri- 
cation. It resists heat and prevents waste of power. And it 


costs you no more than nameless oils. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 






Service at 
work 
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eae, ONE More SLICE OF BREAD 
i) \ di ‘Waar Ir WILL Do 


i 
a 





DP you ever stop to think that if every one in this country ate 
an extra slice of bread at each meal, it would use up 171,258,114 
more bushels of wheat each year. 


This is a little more than the average amount of wheat shipped out 
of the country each year. This surplus wheat, dumped on the world’s 
market, effects the price paid to the American farmer and prevents him 
from getting all the money he should. 











If everyone did his share and every man, woman and child ate one 
extra slice of bread at each meal, then we would consume the entire amount 
that is now shipped out; 


The cost of living would be reduced because wheat gives more food 
value and energy for the money; 


The health of the nation would improve because wheat 1s the most 
nearly complete food and supplies all the elements for health and strength; 


The public could afford to pay the farmer more money for his wheat 
and still save money because wheat would replace more expensive foods; 


Then, too; 


The farmer would benefit by the increased use of his other products; 
more bread means more bread and milk, bread and butter, bread and cheese. 
bread and honey, and more meat sandwiches. Think it over! 

This can be done, but you must start, you must get your neighbor to 
start and you must influence everyone you can to eat just one more slice 
of bread or its equivalent at each meal. Commence Today! 

Washburn-Crosby Company, manufacturers of the famous 
Gold Medal Flour, has instituted a great national campaign 
to urge America to eat more wheat--your wheat. 


DO YOUR PART--JOIN THE MOVEMENT! 


eft) 
MEDAL 


FLOUR, 


vet ee a . 


WASHBURN-CROSBY Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Why Not Now? 








No tire like it 
for country use 


Made with an extra ply of 
fabric and with an extra 


heavy, tough red tread. 


Designed for rough roads 
and heavy loads, it never 
fails under the most ex- 
acting demands. 

Hanser Bros. of 


Whitten, la., 


Tire Dealers, say: 

“Vou are building the best tire 

in existence today. We have 

put out 200 Red-Tops, some 

have been in constant use for 

three years and we never had 

one go wrong—never had a 

single complaint.”’ 
There is not space to tell 
the story of the uniformly 
wonderful success of this 
tire. It will pay you to 
write us for a book giving 
the history of the most 
marvelous development of 
a tire the trade has ever 
known. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 

FISK RED-TOPS 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every 


car, truck or speed wagon 
















































SK 


RED-TOP 


EXTRA HEAVY — EXTRA PLY, 








Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Timely Garden and Flower 
Hints 


F PLANTS are allowed to remain too 
thick in the seedbed they grow tall, 
weak, slow to develop, and generally un- 
This applies to seedling 
flowering plants as 
well as vegetables. 
* * + 


satisfactory. 


Chrysanthemums 
for fall blooming 
will be more satis- 
factory in every way 
if cuttings are made 
now. Take these 
from the old plants 
whenthe young 
shoots are five or six 
inches long and root in sand. Cut off all 
except a few top leaves, cover two-thirds 
of their length, water copiously, and 
shade for a week or ten days. When 
well rooted set in permanent places or 
pot in small pots. If grown in pots, shift 
to a slightly larger pot every six weeks. 
Jf branching plants with many flowers 
are wanted, pinch off the ends of all 
stems whenever they have grown three 
er four inches, but do not pinch these 
eut later than September 15. 

‘2 @ 

The following plants should be pruned 
just after they have finished blooming: 
—althea, azalea (prune only old wood), 
barberis (prune only old wood), bignonia, 
calyeanthus, cercis (redbud), dogwood, 
cydonia, deutzia, forsythia, hydrangea 
(herbaceous varieties), jasminium, kudzu, 
lilac, philadelphus, prunus, rhododendron 
(cut old wood), climbing roses, viburnum, 
weigelia, and wistaria. Pruned at such 
times they make a healthy new growth. 
It is upon this new growth that the buds 
are formed this year for next years 
blooms 





MR. NEWMAN 


* ¢ @ 

Salsify and parsnips rank among root 
crops next to Irish and sweet potatoes in 
food value. They are in season not only 
in late summer but through the entire 
winter and keep in the ground without 
protection, They are as resistant to cold 
as collards and more resistant than tur- 
nips. The requisites of production of 
these neglected garden crops are, first, 
that they be planted in good soil and kept 
cultivated through the season. Both should 
be planted comparatively early in order 
that they may get a good start before 





ers this month and next: 


256—Preparation of Vegetables for the 
Table. 

375—Care of Food in the Home. 

414--Corn Cultivation. 

447— Bees. 

450—Some Facts About Malaria. 

474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 

Road Drag and How Used. 

602—Production of Clean Milk 


987 


607—The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop 

614—Saving Labor by Hogging Down 
Crops. 

656—Community Egg Circle 


715—Measuring and Marketing Woodlot 


Products. 
734—Fly Traps and Their Operation. 


"low to Select Foods. 
817—How to Select Foods: II.—Cereal 
Foods. 


831--The Red Spider on Cotton: How to 
Control. 

871—Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as Food. 

Department Circular 98—Installation of 
Dust Collection Fans on Threshing 
Machines for Prevention of Explosion 
and Fires. 

Department Circular 214—Fusarium Rot of 
Potatoes. 








In order to get such of the above 
do is to put an X-mark opposite the 
you need most (not more than five or 


Farmer, I will thank you to send me 
with an X-mark in the above list. 


NOMBe occas 








| Bulletins That Will Help You—Order Now 
ILLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins, ctc., 
F ‘nited States Department of Agriculture, that will help pPogressive farm- 


PE CRs hwnencidemeviavndWaseena R. F. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive | 


dry weather. Manure and fertilize well 
and plant in a deep mellow soil. April or 


May are the best months to plant. 


The Mammoth Sandwich Island 
salsify and the Hollow Crown parsnip 


are the standard varieties. 
. 2: @ 
Such garden insects as plant lice, 


thrips, flea beetles, and striped and spot- 
ted cucumber or melon beetles are very 
effectively controlled by a new insecticide 
known as nicotine dust. This dust may 
be applied by hand dusters, if the area to 
be treated is small, and by horse-drawn 
or power machines for large fields. This 
remedy should be applied when the in- 
sects first appear. If mixed with 10 per 
cent flowers of sulphur it becomes more 
effective against aphis and red_ spider. 
The addition of about 10 per cent arsen- 
ate of lead or arsenate of calcium makes 
it more effective against many chewing 
insects. Nicotine dust and sulphur mix- 
ture look mighty good as a simplified and 
combined insecticide and fungicide. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1282 gives full infor- 
mation about it. Send for a copy. 


Helps for Tomato Growers 


ULCHED tomatoes yield more and 
continue in bearing longer than un- 
mulched. 

Blossom-end rot occurs less on mulch- 
ed tomatoes. 

Pruning the vines reduces the total 
yield but lengthens the season of fruit- 
age and the fruit is larger, better shaped, 
smoother, and has less waste. 

Tomatoes from staked vines produced 
more and larger fruit than the unstaked 
the fruit was more uniform, a larger 
production was marketable but the staked 
vines ripened the first fruit a little later 
than the unstaked. 

Thinning the tomatoes in the clusters 
gives opportunity to select and leave thos« 








of best appearance and promise and to } 


prevent overloading with fruits irregular 
in size and of poor shape. 

Staked tomatoes given frequent cultiva- 
tion and a topdressing of acid phosphate 


and nitrate of soda produced 42 per cent | 


more than those not so treated and pro- | 


longed the period of bearing. 


Tomatoes spraved for blight produced 


214 per cent more merchantable tomatoes | 


than unsprayed. 





issued by the 


&76—Butter Making on the Farm. 





941—Water Systems for Farm Homes. 

943—Hay Making 

©47—Care and Repair of Mowers, Reap- 
ers, Binders. 

%84—Home Drying of Fruits and Vege- 


tables. | 
987—Labor-saving Practices in Hay Mak- | 
ing 


ovo0—Better Use of Man Labor on the 
Farm. 

14%—Baling Hay. 

071—Making Woodlands Profitable in | 


Southern States | 


1278—Tractors and Seuthern Farms. 

Department Circular 217—Anthracnose of 
Muskmelon. 

Department Circular 238—United States 
Grades for Potatoes Recommended 
by the United States Department of | 
Agriculture. | 


1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange 

121i—Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- | 
tables. 

1227—Sewage and Sewerage Disposal for | 
Farm Homes. | 

1260—Stored Grain Pests. j 

1262—The Boll Weevil Problem. } 


bulletins as you wish, all you have to | 
names of those bulletins or circulars | 
six, we should say), fill in the follow- | 


ing blank, and mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Vashington, 


D.C. Write very plainly. 
eer ae 


the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked | 


Yours very truly, 





| 
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You Wouldn’t ask a Small Boy 
what Crops to Plant — 


No sir—you’d turn to some farming expert who had years of 
experience behind him—some man who had a reputation for 
growing record crops. 


And when it comes to selecting a roofing for house or barn, it 
pays to go at it the same way. It pays to turn to a manufacturer 
who has earned a reputation for always making good roofings — 


a manufacturer like The Barrett Company. 


For nearly three quarters of a century home-owners every- 
where have found the Barrett Label on any roofing a sure guide 
to high quality, sound economy and long satisfactory service. 


Described below are six types of Barrett Roofings—four kinds 
of shingles, two types of roll roofings. 


Select the roofings you want from these six styles. All of them 
measure up to Barrett’s time-tested reputation for high quality 


and sound economy. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” de- 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep-roof 


building. 


Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid and 


tells 


about each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products 
that will save you money. 





ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side {ts 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists hre and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size & x 
12% inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-susfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


Ask your dealer or write us 


> Company <> 


The 


40 Rector Street 





rooting-felt. These shingles 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 12% inches. 


are 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roohng - felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface 
is protected by rotsproof seal- 
back Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roohng. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Has roe- 


proof seal-back. Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages, 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—10 inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof. 

Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The latest in strip shingles. 

Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or 
blue-black. Afford novel designs 
by imterchanging red strips with 
green,or red strips with blue-black. 


New York City 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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With Amazing ‘& 
New Invention 


No More Sweltering Kitchens in 
Summer — No More Fires to Bulld 
Dirty Heavy Coal—No 
More Ashes—No more unsightty 
Scuttles—No More Smelly, Soot 
Stoves to Clutter Kitchen. No 
Slavery to a Hot Kitchen atove, 


Makes Your a Gas Stove 


Here is the amazing new invention. The Oliver Oll-Gas 
Burner—that in one minute, makes your present coal of 
wood range intoa real gas stove that turns on and off 
with a valve. Gives mech or little heat—only when you 
want it—ata twist of your wrist. Just like using city gas, 
Bake right in your 
Wonderful Baking 2353 oi 8b tenn biite 
and quicker than ever before. Don't wegseted and get youn 
@elf all out of sorts by nursing a hot fire all day ast | 
at and baking. With this wonderful invent our tire, 
turn a vaive, strike a match, and ight y 
ine say the oven isata fineeven tomperstano—any a0 
you want, Put in your roast or baking—put on your Sow 
or vegetables, Go ower and forget them, Come w 
—— are done, turn the valve—fire 1 
you leave your kitchen cool and sw 


Burns 95% Air, &% OU Flr 
Mr. Oliver's wonderful invention is made ingixteen 
—fits any kind of cook stove or range without changes of 
Grilling.’ You set it sa zours firebox in ee 
have @ gas ove. 
safe, it lasts a lifetime. 150,000 in use, 
30 Days Free Trial 


You don’t have to be satisfied with 








our own oven—on Mr, Oliver’s Free 
srial Offer, Write at once—don't de- 


Mr. Oliver's Special jucto: 
Price and 30 Day Free st — 
together with his attrac’ 
Booklet, “Now Kind of Heat.” No obite 
gation, send a rd, now, before 
you turn the page. Know 
of this amazing invention. 
Ohh s GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO., 
2467-F Oliver Buliding, St. Loule, Me, 
2467-FWebster Bidg., TORONTO 4 














ONLY 25c 
for Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Great for camping, motoring, fishing, hik- 
ing, picnics, etc. Equally useful at home. 
Cook with it, heat water, warm baby’s 
milk. Thousands of uses. This handy sheet 
steel folding stove weighs only 8 ounces, 
Folds flat. Gives heat instantly when 


needed. 

SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, Dept. 16, and we will send you 
this sample stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
CANNED HEAT 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be Prepared for the Summer Vacations. Send 
for one of these Stoves while the Offer lasts. 











Get Rid of 
Dirty Roaches 


and other in: Sprinkle 
B "AND INSECT F POWDER 
in t runways, in dark comers and 
efevices. A, ion Deicon ~ gy yey 
To magkin nimals an 

free ~ = Cicales. - 
Sifting-top cans— 35c., 70c. and $1.25 
oy A Pump Gua—75c. At all dealers 


Waterbu 
BEE 








> 


Bee Brand. 


Insect Powder 
18¢ —~35¢—70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 


MCCORMICK ECO. 


BALTIMORE 








$2 page book—how tokeep your 
well — how to care for him 
ohen . Result of 85 years’ experi- 
Se h every known dog disease, 


enc CLAY aisveR ys, — 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


The gum chewing girl and the cud-chewing 


cow 
Are rather alike, yet different somehow, 
Different? Ah, yes, I see it now; 

It’s the thoughtful look on the face of the 


cow. 
—Selected. 


OLS rush in, so measles quickly 
spreads. 

Floors should be clean, dry and free 
from dust before they are oiled. 

Bag your grapes. 
Foil the birds and 
bugs and eat grapes 
yourself. 

John Ihider of the 
United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
says that to insure 
proper privacy, the 
pees house for the aver- 
MBS. HUT? age family should 
have at least three bedrooms. 

Dry corn cobs make good fuel and 
using them in this way helps keep the 
farm looking neat. Soaked in kerosene 
they make good kindling. 

Cross-stitch embroidery in gay colors is 
much used for decorating the summer 
clothes as well as household linens. 

One of the pretty painted tables with 
matching chairs will transform the cor- 
ner of the too large kitchen into an at- 
tractive breakfast room. The screened 
porch may be used also. 


For a simple Charlotte Russe, place 
slices of stale cake around the edge of 
a serving dish, pile berries in the center 
and heap whipped cream over the top. 

In selecting clothes it is well to re- 
hat makes you look 
shorter; that ruffles, flaring or puffed 
sleeves and berthas all add a bit to your 
bulk. <A long skirt usually makes you 
look taller, but on the other hand too 
short a skirt gives a very tall girl a top- 
heavy look. The skirt of medium length 
is best for her. 





Music in the Home 


HERE is music at the theater, picture 
show, dance, in the church and the 
school. These recognize the drawing 
power of music, but how about your 








1719—Popular Sports Model.—Cut in sizes 


6 years, 36 and 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 3 yards of 36- 
inch material wit! yards of %- 
inch contrasting color. 

1772—Just take a peep at the diagram and 
you will see how easily this blouse 
is made. Cut in ‘sizes 16 years, %, 
38, 40 and 42- inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 1 yards of 32-inch 


or wider material with 2 yards of 


binding. 
1755—Charming Bungalow or Porch Style. 


Price of each pattern 1S cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). The 
embroidery designs, a complete 
cents per copy 





Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one 
summer book of 
seven-lesson 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


home? Is there amy music in this, the 
most sacred place on earth where the 
family gather together in love and har- 
mony? How well do I remember when 
back in our old farm home we children 
gathered about the big piano in the par- 
lor and sang those good ofd songs. How 
inspiring and uplifting and entertaining! 
The music in my home has been a great 
blessing as we have listened to our chil- 
dren play the piano and sing together. 
It certainly has cemented the ties of love 
and fellowship. 

Now my advice to parents is to en- 
courage the musical nature of the child 
by providing an instrument of music in 
the home, be it piano, violin or guitar. 
Your child that loves music may drift 
from your home in order to enjoy that 
which its nature craves. Then, too, you 
may have a child that is talented along 
this line. By developing its musical na- 
ture you may be preparing that child for 
a large place of usefulness in the musical 
world, 

I know the farmer is interested in 
buying the latest farm machinery, build- 
ing larger barns and in purchasing pure- 
bred animals, but all these are not worth 
a boy or girl. There is the daughter 
whose fingers are tingling to touch the 
keys of a piano and make it speak the 
sweetest music. So it is better to buy 
the piano before purchasing the new im- 
plement or the pedigreed animal. The 
boy alone has longed to play a violin 
from the time he started to school. He 
has even made a cornstalk fiddle and 
tried to get music out of Probably 
he has fixed up an old worn out violin 
with one string and made the night hid- 
eous trying to persuade it to play a tune. 
What this boy needs is encouragement. 
Give him a fat hog and let him sell it 
and buy a first-class violin. He will 
thank you as long as you live and cheer 
you with music as sweet as that of an 
Aeolian harp. 

Music at eventide will be restful, refin- 
ing and uplifting. The daughter plays 
the piano and the son accompanies on 
the violin as you sit in your easy chair. 
How music calms your nerves, rests 
your weary body! What inspiration to 
the children! It arouses their ambition 
to be and to do. It lifts their ideals for 
life and inspires them to strike out for 








—Cut in rong 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measu Size 3 requires 3% 
yards of - » oe material with 1}. 
yard of 18-inch contrasting color for 

bands. 
ent il Play Suit.—Cut in sizes - 4,6 
8 ars. Size 4 requir 1% 


yards of %-inch material. 


1655—Neat and Comfertabie Apron. —Cut in 
one size only and requires yards 
of 27- ang or wider material with 9 
yards of edging. 


time 25 cents, stamps 
over 300 styles, 
etc. Price 10 


fashions contains 


course in dressmaking, 








greater things. Some day you.will be 
proud of them when they take high rank 
among the children of men. The child 
that grows up in the atmosphere of good 
music in a good home is not apt to stray 
away from the path of rectitude. So the 
parent who invests some of his money 
in musical instruments for the home js 
doing a wise and profitable thing. 
MRS. W. D. NEALE. 





Teens and Twenties 








A Hallow’een Party 
(Honorable Mention) 


i hang most enjoyable party I ever gave 
or attended was a Hallow’een party, 
This party was given by the teachers and 
nearly every person in the community, 
young and old, was present. 

The school building was appropriately 
decorated with faces made of pumpkins 
and candles within, black cats, autumn 
leaves, and other decorations. Into this 
beautifully decorated room streamed the 
enthusiastic crowd. Many of the young 
people wore disguises. Some were dress- 
ed as ghosts, others like witches, and oth- 
ers various ways. One boy was dressed 
as a girl and so closely resembled a girl 
that we did not know until late in the 
evening that he was a boy. These dis- 
guises gave much zest to our mirth as 
many of the disguised persons were not 
easily recognized. 

We played “King William” and “The 
Farmer in the Dell,” bobbed for apples 
and peanuts, chewed the string for candy, 
and many took part in the potato race. 
It was great fun to see a person nearly 
stretch his neck off trying to bite an ap- 
ple on the string before his three trials 
were gone, or to see the masked partici- 
pants trying to keep from losing their 
potatoes. These games were enjoyed by 
the lookers-on as well as the participants, 

A small tent in one corner of the room 
proved to be not only the greatest sur- 
prise but also the greatest source of 
pleasure, for under this tent all our for- 
tunes were told in a most entertaining 
manner. 

After the games were over the teachers 
served refreshments which were greatly 
enjoyed by all. 

We all went home feeling that this 
was one of the most enjoyable parties of 
our lives and wishing for many happy 
returns of the day. BLUE EYES. 


An Enjoyable Party 


FTER the guests were seated, 

small boys dressed as postmen 
livered a letter or telegram to each guest. 
After these were given out, each one 
read his or her message, which was some 
happy joke on some one present. 


two 
de- 


Then there was a large red heart tack- 
ed on the wall; on this heart were written 
fortunes such as “Old Maid,” “Selfish,” 
“Wealthy,” “Poor,” etc. Each was 
blindfolded and asked to point out his 
fortune. 

Next we were given pencil and paper. 
A waiter containing about two dozen 
small articles such as pins, buttons, spools, 
etc., was passed around the room, and 
then carried out. The one who could write 
from memory the names of the greatest 
number of these 


articles was given a 
prize. 


x 


kr . es | " 1 
Then each guest was given a little bag 





containing six grains of corn, and if any- 
one in the crowd said “yes” or “no,” the 
one who heard it would get a grain o! 
corn from this person. In an hour the 


one who had the most corn won the game. 
After this we were given peanut hulls 
tied together with narrow ribbon. These 
contained our partner’s name written on 
a small piece of paper. Then we were 
invited to the dining room, where 1ce 
cream and cake was served. L. KB 
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[Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 





Good Health as an Asset 


AAJHEN troubles come, you can smile 

and say: “That’s all right, we can 
start all over again at the bottom. 
Nothing matters so long as we've got 
our health and each other.” 

With health, you can really enjoy 
living. Why, the hardest kind of work 
can be a pleasure if you are healthy. 

Here are 10 mighty good reasons why 
I’m healthy :— 

1. Proper diet. Green vegetables out 
ef my garden the year around, whole 
wheat, milk, well cooked meat, fruit and 
plenty of pure drinking water. 

2. Regular habits. Never let the bow- 
els clog. “Constipation is the root of 
all evil.” 

2. Teeth brushed twice daily, dentist 
visited twice yearly, no dead teeth left in 
my mouth. Dead teeth can be contribu- 
tory causes to rheumatism, heart trouble, 
and many other severe ills. 

4. Caring for the feet, providing com- 
fortable shoes and rubbers. Tired, ach- 
ing feet can surely make one nervous. 

5. Keeping the body trim and blood 
circulating. I daily go through a set of 
brief but strenuous physical exercises be- 
fore an open window, using muscles I 
do not use in my ordinary work. Bath 
afterwards. Sleep with all bedroom 
windows wide open the year around. 

6. Cheerfulness, especially at meal 
time. Worry and gloom are bad on di- 
gestion. 

7. Pausing for a brief rest often, espe- 
cially when dead tired. 

& Avoiding patent medicines. Have 
medical examination once in a_ while. 
Proper fitting glasses stopped my head 
aches. Taken in time, intelligent medi- 
cal treatment stopped an incipient goiter. 

9. Sanitation. Good drains, mosquito 
screens, rubbish and dead leaves cleaned 
up, pure drinking water provided, pigs 
and stock kept far from dwelling. 

10. Lastly, I -keep busy, indulge in sev- 
eral interesting hobbies*and consequently 
have no time for imaginary ailments. 


E. LL. 


Regained Her Health 


A’ TER living the life of an invalid 
for five years, I have regained my 

health, of which.I am certainly proud. 
Iam giving ten reasons that have helped 
me, 

1. Having my tonsils and adenoids re- 
moved, 

2. Having my teeth X-rayed and _ five 
impacted teeth removed. 

3. Living an outdoor life and working 
with poultry. 

4. Having an operation for appendicitis 
a little over a year ago. 

5. Dieting, eating more fruits and 
vegetables, 

6. Reading Progressive Farmer health 
talks and hints. 

7. Taking a rest in the afternoon from 
thirty minutes to an hour. 

8. Quit worrying and telling your trou- 
bles to the world. 

9. Taking walking exercises. 

10. Trusting in God. 

Lampasas County, Texas. 


Destroy Spoiled Food 


A‘ THE beginning of summer, which 
is the season for all those intestinal 
troubles of baby, child and adult, it is 
well to refresh one’s memory on the 
dangers of food; that is, food unsound 
or contaminated by flies. The following 
£00d advice is sent out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 
Suggestions to the Home Canner— 
Only clean, fresh, sound products should 
be used for canning. It is hard to ster- 
ilize dirty er partly spoiled products such 
_ 48 stale, fermenting, souring, heating, 


slimy, wormy, specked or partly rotted 
fruits or vegetables. 

2. Keep a record of every can, its con- 
tents, and methods of handling. 

3. Hold all cans under observation in 
kitchen or pantry until you are sure they 
are keeping (not less than 10 days). 

4. Some cans will still spoil on account 
of faulty containers, accidents, under- 
cooking or mistakes. Before even tast- 
ing, inspect every can—destroy the bad, 
recook cans of that lot, or cans treated 
in the same way and apparently good. 

5. Inspection at opening time: 

In Tin—Both ends should be flat or 
curve slightly inward. Neither end 
should bulge, snap back when pressed or 
feel loose. Make no exceptions. All 
seams should be tight and clean, with no 
trace of leaks. 

In Glass——The cover should be firm— 
flat or concave, with seam, rubber ring 
and label, clean and free from all signs 
of leak. The contents should appear 
free from mold, disintegration, cloudi- 
ness or other abnormality and show no 
discoloration. 

When Opened—Suction inward is 
highly desirable. No outrush of gas or 
spurt of liquid should occur. The odor 
observed immediately, should be charac- 
teristic of the product. No trace of for- 
eign or objectionable odor should be 
present. No disintegration, no mold or 
other abnormal appearance should be 
observed. Liquor enough to cover the 
food is desirable in most products. The 
inside of a tin can should be clean and 
bright, or well lacquered, not extensively 
blackened or markedly corroded. 

If you know it is spoiled, destroy it. 

If, after examining it, you cannot tell, 
add half the volume of boiling water 
and boil thoroughly. 


Questions and Answers 


HERE can I get information on 

on how to organize a girl scout 
troop in our community? 

Write to the Girl Scout 

Headquarters, New York City. 
* - * 


National 


I have a cream color stucco house with 
green tile roof. What color shall] paul 
the trim around the windows and doors? 


A cool shade of apple green would | 


seem to be appropriate. Do not choose 


too dark a color. 


Dishes From Sour Cream 


c-cup; tsp.-teaspoon; thsp.-table spoon 
All measures level 


crust for Chicken Pie Sift 2 c. flour; 1 

tsp. soda, and \% tsp. salt together and 
add sufficient sour cream to make a soft 
dough. 

Ice Cream.—To 1 qt. thick sour cream add 
from 11%4 to 1% ec. sweetened and sifted fruit 
pulp and freeze, using 3 parts ice to 1 part 
salt. This will be smooth and velvety. 

Killarny Beef.—Cook % fb. dried beef for a 
few moments in just enough hot water to 
cover, then pour over % c. sour cream; add 
salt and 1 tsp. butter and serve very hot. 
Fried chicken served in this way is good and 
is called Hungarian Chicken. 

Ginger Cookies.—Add 1 c. sugar and 1 ec. 
molasses to 2 c. rich sour cream, add 2 well- 
beaten eggs, 1 tsp. soda and 1 tsp. baking 
powder, 1 tbsp. ginger, 1 tsp. cinnamon and 
enough flour to roll. Chill before rolling out. 

Devil’s Cake.—Melt 2 squares chocolate in 
% c. sour cream; beat together the yolks of 
3 eggs, 1% c. sugar and another % c. sour 
cream; add the melted chocolate, a pinch of 
salt, 1% c. flour, 1 tsp. soda and 1 tsp, vanilla; 
finally the beaten whites of 3 eggs. Bake in 
a square. tin and when cool pour a_ boiled 
icing over it. 

Graham Gems.—One egg, 2 tbsp. butter, 1 
tbsp. sugar, % tsp. salt, 1 c. sour cream, 1 
ce. graham flour, % c. white flour, % tsp. 
soda. Mix the butter, sugar and salt to- 
gether. Add the egg and stir a few times. 
Add the cream and the flour and soda sifted 
together and stir vigorously. Bake in a 
moderate oven for 20 to 30 minutes. 

Cream Cake.—One c. thick sour cream, 1 
egg, 1 c. sugar, % tsp soda, 2 c. flour. Put 
the cream, well-beaten egg and sugar all 
into a bowl at once being careful not to pour 
the sugar directly on the egg. Give a few 
vigorous stirs and add the flour and soda 
sifted together. Flavor with vanilla if de- 
sired. Bake in a slow oven. 

Crullers.—Beat 2 egys without separating 
until light; add gradually % c. sugar. Dis- 
solve % tsp. soda in a tbsp warm water, add 
it tolc. thick sour cream; add this to the egg 
mixture, add 1 tsp. vanilla and % a nutmeg 
grated; mix, stirring in slowly 3 c. flour. 
The dough should be quite soft but free from 
stickiness. Roll out, cut into crullers and 
fry in deep hot fat. To keep them round 
turn several times while cooking. 
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She Knows 


how to use left-over bread and make 
the farm hands like it 


OTS of bread was used on her table, but lots of it 


also was left over. 


She used to throw away a lot. 


But now she knows what to do with it, for one day 
she found a recipe which told her how to use raisins in 


bread pudding. 


It made “fa new dish” of it. 


Men who didn’t like plain 


“bread pudding” were delighted with the raisins and 


became enthusiasts. 





Raisin Bread 
Pudding 
Three-fourths cuy Sun- 
Maid Seeded Kaisins, 2 eggs, 
2 teaspoon salt, butter size 
of an egg, 4 cup sugar, cin- 
namon to taste, '2 large. loaf 
of stale bread, 2 bananas or 

apples. 

Soak the stale bread over 
night in water. When time 
to make the pudding press 
as much water as possible 
from the bread so that the 
bread is about the same 
consistency as dough, then 
take a fork and _ get all 
lumps out. Do not leave the 
crust if it cannot be mashed 
to the same consistency as 
the bread. Add well beaten 
eggs, salt and “stir. Add 
raisins mixed with the but- 
ter. Put inte dish in lay 
rs, covering each layer with 
sliced banana, sugar and 
cinnamon. Bake in slow oven 
until brown Serve with 
whipped cream. 


All measurements for this recipe 
are level. 





Blue Package (Seeded) 
Gest for pie and bread. 


Now she never wastes a slice of 
bread. She even has to bake bread 
especially to make this pudding. 


_ Try the recipe and see how good 
it is—with 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Hear your men folks call for more, and how they 
compliment you. Try it now. 

Get delicious Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins. Big, 
plump, tender, jurcy raisins. Made from the finest 
California table-grapes. Full of flavor, energy and 
iron, 

We've prepared a valuable book of raisin recipes 
which we will send to any woman free on request. 
All are tested so they’re sure to work. Mail coupon 
today for this free book. 


Sun-Maip Raisin GROWERS 


A Co-operative Organization Comprising 
14,000 Grower Members 


Derr. B-3306, Fresno, Cau. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 


(ima 











Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, | 
Dept. B-3306, Fresno, Calif. | 
Please send me copy of your free book, “Recipes 
with Raisins.” } 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 





Kodak on the Farm 


Pictures play a definite part in the busi- 
ness of farming. Take as an example pictures 
of stock like the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Sent in letters they interest faraway 
prospects, and for your own records, they 
help you keep track of your business. 


It’s easy to make good pictures the Kodak 
way—it reduces photography to simple terms, 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 














Keep Ditch Banks 
Clean! 


Get rid of briars, sprouts, vines, weeds 
and obnoxious growths along ditch 
banks and in fence corners by using 
Champion Tree Killer. If properly 
applied it never fails, 


Champion 
Tree Killer 


Kills Trees, Sprouts, 3 10 
Grasses, and Vines. 


Get Rid of Plant Pests 


Remove the hiding and breeding 
place of plant pests that destroy your 

rowing crop. Champion Tree 
er is end to apply; does not injure 

the soil, Cattle can graze as usual. 
Put up in 2-, 3-, 5- and 10-gal- 
lon cans, at $1.25 per gallon, 
Shipped by freight or ex- 
press. Send check or mon- 
ey order. Guaranteed 
to do the work. Ask for 
~ booklet, and learn its 
effectiveness. 
» W. N. Wilkerson & Sons 
324 S. Front St. 
Memphis, 
enn. 
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Tubes since 
autos were 
invented. Air 


Tube shows at 

a glance through 

the Unbreakable Trans- 

parent Valve Cover amount of air in tires. 


AiR-GAGE iy Tubes 


—sell on sight to almost every car owner because they 
save trouble, time, worry and expense. Add one-third 
to life of tires. Paul sa’ en make big preite selling Seeed 0 
ear owners. Our mailtton “dollar factory can use 500 more sales- 
en at once. Experience no’ d Free 
Book tells how the Paul Plan will start you in this big money- 
making business without capital. Write for Free Today, 


THE PAUL RUBBER CO., Dept. 25, Salisbury, N.C. 











BARGAINS IN 


US. nan ava } 




















TRAVEL_SEE THE COUNTRY! 


STEADY WORK—NO LAYOFFS—PAID aay | 


Common Education Sufficient 
Inf U ary 








$1600 to $2300 Year 
MEN—BOYS 18 TO 35 


MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY! 


Franklin Institute, Dept. T-261, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) Specimen Rail- 
way Postal Clerk Examination questions; (2) Tell me 
how I can get a U. S. Government job; (3) Send 
sample coaching lessons and list of Government jobs 
obtainable. 








“Thé ‘Progressive Farmer 
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\Addtess letters to "Uncle PE” care of The Progressive Farmer 








Underground Storehouses 
_ pone and Miss Bond 


went out to the granary 
to examine the wheat 
stored there. This 
wheat would provide 
flour for the family 
throughout the year 
and seed for plant- 
ei ti ing another crop in 
a wenn, 3 | the fall. “It may 
sound strange to 
you,” said Miss Bond to Sammy, “but 
certain plants store up food for another 
year, and fortunately for us this stored 
up food is good to eat.” Thinking that 
Sammy doubted what she said, she asked 
him to go to the garden and see some 
plants which have this habit. 





“When an animal eats more than it 
needs, a part of the food is stored up in 
the body to be used in case of hunger. 
Now some plants do practically the same 
thing,” explained Miss Bond. Pulling 
up a radish, she continued: “In many 
kinds of plants the part of the plant in 
which this storage of food occurs be- 
comes swollen and fleshy. With the 
radish the food storehouse is in the root. 
Other plants that have their storehouses 
in the roots are the sweet potato, beet, 
turnip, carrot and the like. Lucky for us 
that these plants store up their food this 
way. If they didn’t we could not enjoy 
a lot of the vegetables we now have.” 

“Onions and Irish potatoes do the 
same thing,” added Sammy. 

“Yes, that is true,” said Miss Bond. 
“The Irish potato stores up its food 
in underground stems called _ tubers, 
while the onion forms bulbs. 

“A number of our flowers have the 
habit of storing food in their roots for 
next year’s use. Some of these are the 
dandelion, snowdrop, hyacinth, crocus, 
daffodil, Jack-in-the-pulpit and_ tulip. 
The fact that they store up food is the 
reason they are able to grow and blos- 
som so early in the spring.” 

UNCLE P. F. 


Little Mexico 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Y LETTER is about the little town 

called “Mexicito” or “Little Mexico.” 
The buildings of Mexicito are made of 
scraps of boards and patched up with 
parts of boxes bought from the grocery 
stores. Many houses are made of clay 
and cornstalks. These are called “adobe” 
houses. As a rule there are no doors in 
the doorways and strips of burlap are 
hung over the openings. There are no 
window panes—just boughs from a mes- 
quite tree. 

To these barred windows come the 
Mexican lover, who stands outside talk- 
ing to his sweetheart on the inside 
of the bars. Among Mexican people 
this making love at the barred window 
is called “eating iron” because in Spain 
or Mexico the houses are of brick with 
iron bars over both doors and windows. 
The lover often brings his musician 
friends to serenade his sweetheart. 

All the cooking is done outside in open 
air fires, as the Mexican people cannot 
afford a stove even for warmth during 
the cold days in winter. Their main 
food is corn, prepared in various ways, 
and coffee, real strong, with no sugar or 
cream, 

Their chief recreation is dancing. This 
is done outside, too. A square of ground 
is cleaned of all weeds, swept smooth 
and hard with brooms, and a pole placed 
in the center with several lanterns. The 
dancing couptes first promenade around 
this pole and when the music starts they 
begin to dance. After every dance, the 
boy treats his partner at little booths or 
stands. INEZ JENSEN. 

Cameron County, Texas. 

Editor's Note. — Thank you, Inez, 


for this interesting letter. Few us 
realize how different the habits of other 
people are and this little glimpse into 
Mexicito is a real treat. Do the young 
Mexicans go to school? How do they 
make a living? 


Some Peculiar Negro Names 
SUPPOSE almost all Southern peo- 
ple know what peculiar and sometimes 

laughable names the darkies give their 

children. We get accustomed to h« aring 

George Washington, Napoleon Bona- 

parte, Hezekiah, etc., but on our farm 

we have some tenants who for orginality 
in names stand at the head of the list, 

Among the girls are Dithusia, Affalena, 

Zepareah, and “Pumpkin,” while the 

boys come along with U. D. C., Beotrio, 

















COME JOIN US FOR A SWIM! 


Majestic, O. D., Veotus, and last but by 
no means least “Blue Boy” or Hugh 
Dorsey. Some of these have been living 
with my father and mother more than 
10 years, and Mamma says she hasn't 
learned all their names yet. R. E. T. 

Madison County, Ga. 

Editor’s Note.—This is certainly. an 
amusing list for a single Negro family. 
We wonder if some of our other young 
people can’t give us some more peculiar 
names and some amusing Negro stories 
that have actually occurred. We know 
or have known Negroes with the names 
Ether, Vaseline, July, Christmas, Sal- 
vation, and Resurrection; and _ others 
named for whole passages in the Bible, 
such as “This is my beloved Son” and 
“I will arise and go to my father.” 


Money From Garden 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

] AM a little boy nine years old and in 

the fourth grade. I work in the gar- 
den and in the summer I peddle the 
vegetables. I have a little wagon. I 
sold $52 worth of vegetables and straw- 
berries last summer. I put the money 
in the bank. 

BERNARD HOPKINS. 

Rockingham County, N. C. 

Editor's Note-—This was worth-while 
work for a nine-year-old boy.. Perhaps 
a number of our young folks who live 
near towns or cities will do as well as 
Bernard this year. 


This Week’s Nature-study 


Questions 
HAT are rootstocks? 
2. What troublesome weed produces 
a rootstock? 

3. Are the briers on blackberry and 
rose bushes attached to the bark of 
wood? 

4. Are thorns a kind of branch of 
limb ? 

5. Do young growing thorns have 
leaves on them? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


F THE roots produced by a wheat 

plant in a season were placed end to 
end how far would they reach? About 
one-third of a mile. 

3. How many feet of roots do yom 
think a strong corn plant might have ™ 
one season? One man states that he 
found a corn stalk with 1,452 feet of 
roots. 

4. How far below the surface have 
alfalfa roots been found? Thirty feet. 

5. How far below the surface havé 
grapevine roots been found? Twenty 


two feet. 
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PRODUCT OF 
TROY’S MASTER 
CRAFTSMEN 


If you would know the sheer sat- 
isfaction, comfort and the well- 
dressed feeling that come from 
a correct fitting garment, wear 


HALLMARK 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 


Shown in Nainsook, Pongees, Silk Stripes 
and fine Madras in plain and fancy weaves, 


$1.00 to $3.00 at your dealer's. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 


Makers of HALLMARK SHIRTS, MARK TWAIN 
and SLIDEWELL COLLARS 








Lasts Longer 
The important working parts on the, 


John Deere Sulky Rake are reversible or 
interchangeable—lasts years longer. 


John Deere Sulky Rake 


Dump Rods are reversible — wheel 
ratchets are interchangeable — tooth 
holders accommodate any number of 
teeth — adjustments provided to meet 
all conditions of raking — an easily- 
operated and durable rake. 

GET FREE RAKE FOLDER 

Also tell us what other imple- 
ments you are interested in, and get 
free copy of “Bookkeeping on 
Farm’’—a valuable account book. 
Write to John Deere, Moline, Ill., 
and ask for Package 8B- 835 


N* DEERE 


oF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEB 














M Shi 

nae baleel 
allboard, Paints, etc., to you 

tom Pri 


t . Facto . Save money— 
better quality and lasting eatistaction. oe 


Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


bave great durability—many customers report 15 and 
nye poo wae fs and lightning proof. 








Samples & 
Rooting Book 








Just Out! New 104 page catalog. Send 

ff for it today—see the big saving our low, di- 

rect from factory prices give you on Fence, 

ii Farm Gates, Steel Posts, ngand Paint. 
PEERLESS WIRE @ FENCE Co. 

Dept. 5501 CLEVELAND, OHIO 1 











WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


MANY BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Profit 
Sharing Club, nodues. Send for Membership Card. 


HERMAN BUMILLER COMPANY 
432-R MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI 


POTATO SPRAYER 
H 


a IGH PRESSURE 
NOsShains NOStrocnes 
ac. i “FRIEND MFG.Co.. Gasrort. NY 
Soe Youn Away slic GuasVouBovenr AF RIED 
P ATENTS Write today for free in- 


struction book and 
Dlank. Send 


Record of invention 
CLARENCE A, O’BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 












® FRIEND TRACTION gam 





Mistakes I Have Made 


HAVE cultivated my crops with sorry, 
worn out implements when I had 
enough money to buy new up-to-date 
ones. 4d did sorry work with the sorry 
tools and made sorry crops. If I had 
purchased good tools I could have done 
good work, made good crops and made 
more money in the long run. Using old 
worn-out tools is false economy and 
many people would get along easier if 
they would discard the old ones and 
buy new up-to-date ones rather than 
pile their money up just for the sake of 

having money. 
A MISSISSIPPI FARMER. 


* * * 


Careless use of nitrate of soda killed 
a fine lot of cabbage plants which were 
just heading up. I should have known 
better, but being in a hurry, I put the 
nitrate of soda too close to the roots and 
ruined more than half of my plants. In 
the same patch, where I took time to put 
the nitrate beyond the root circumfer- 
ence of the plants, and let the roots 
reach out for it, I had great success. 
These latter cabbage simply grew by 
leaps and bounds. 


MRS. K. P. GOODMAN. 
* * * 


One of the mistakes I have made is to 
try to raise chickens when not fixed for 
it, thereby losing all the profit and mak- 
ing the work very discouraging. I hope 
to get good houses properly built and 
good runs for them before I start again. 


MRS. D. 





Beekeeping the Year 
Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in June 


F THE season has continued favorable, 
there will have, by this time, been 
stored a considerable surplus of honey 
in most sections. The quality of this 
honey will depend upon the plants from 
which the bees gathered it. As soon as 
the combs are capped, the frames con- 
taining the honey may be removed and 
stored. If extracting is to be done, the 
frames may be removed as soon as 
three-fourths of the honey has been 
sealed. If the honey is of low grade, it 
may be stored in the frames and return- 
ed to the hives in the falt for winter 
food. 
In case a heavy flow of nectar is on, 
another super with foundation may be 
added. This should be placed between 
the hive and the partly filled super. 
Supply shade for the bees to keep them 
comfortable and prevent the combs from 
melting down. The bees should at least 
have shade from about 2 to 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. If natural shade is not 
available, lay a wide board or panel on 
top of the hive to provide shade the 
time of day when most needed. 
Unless the colony is very weak, in- 
crease ventilation and avoid possible 
swarming by placing %-inch blocks at 
each corner between the hive body and 
the bottom board. 
Keep grass and weeds removed from 
around the hive, especially before the 
entrance. 
If for any reason the honey flow 
ceases, robbing may result. Should this 
occur, close down the entrance to the 
hive being robbed, and if this does not 
stop robbing, throw some brush before 
the entrance. 
Look out for the bee moth. A strong 
colony will take care of this insect inside 
its own hive. If extracted combs are 
stored for any length of time, place in 
a hive body with close fitting bottom and 
top and place an uncorked bottle of car- 
bon disulphide, or a few cry™als of 
paradichlorobenzene in an open con- 
tainer within. The latter is better, be- 











cause with it there is no danger from 
fire or explosion. 

Be ready for the flow of nectar from 
cotton, which in most sections may be 





sketch or model for personal opinion. 
$16 Southern Building, Washington, D. C, 





















Plenty of 
Room! 






and roomy—across the shoulders, 
in the armholes, sleeves—every- 
where. This roominess; the double 
stitching and strong fabrics give 
double wear. 

We had to make 6,000,000 
BIG YANKS last year tosatisfy the 
demand of men who know value 
and want it. Ask your dealer 
for BIG YANK. you 
can’t get it; write us. Guaran- 
teed by the World’s Largest 
Makers of Work Shirts. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Nocramping or muscle tightness \3 


in the BIG YANK. It’s made big \* 
























Reinforced faced sleeves, 
one of the 8 big features 











The 
Z mark of 
valuein work shirts 















expected to begin about July 1 this 


year. 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
¢ SHOWING TERRITORIES OF THE ASSOCIATED OPERATING COMPANIES 

WHICH IN TURN ARE CONNECTED BY THE LONG LINES OF THE 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 
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United | forjthe 


Nation’s need 


We are a people scattered over three million square 
miles of territory—a people whose daily commercial trans- 
actions and social interests are as wide-spread as our 


boundaries. 


Only a unified 


telephone service, covering 


the whole country, cn serve our needs. 


Such a service, in turn, requires a national organization 
with uniform policies and operating methods; and also 
in each community a local organization with full authority 
and responsibility for the problems of that community. 


Such a service is the service of the Bell System. 


Two 


hundred and fifty thousand employees and approximately 
six thousand local operating units cover the length and 


breadth of the land. Uniting 


these community organiza- 


tions are the Associated Companies of the Bell System, 
each responsible for service in its territory. 


Linking together the Associated Companies is the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. It operates 


the long distance lines, develops 


nation-wide policies, stand- 


ards of practice and equipment for the improvement of 
the service and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service the best interests of the 
nation and the community are equally served. 


J One Policy, One System, 
toward Better Service 


“ BELL-SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Ser vice, and all directed 


























The beveled Ail-Weather 
Tread on the new Good- 
year Cord is made from an 
improved rubber compound. 
That means longer wear. 
The sidewallsof this new tire 
are thicker and heavier than 
before. 
That means greater curb 
and rut resistance. 
The clean-cut rugge 1 blocks 
of the tread are reinforced at 
the base by heavy rubber ribs. 
That means a stauncher 
tread, and quieter, smooth- 
er running. 
The blocks which line the 
treadon either side are 
beveled at the outer edge. 
That means less vibration 
and strain. 
The carcass is made from 
high grade long-staple cot- 
ton, and embodies the pat- 
ented Goodyear principle 














The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire 
is made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 





Copyright 1823, by The Goodyear Tire & RubberCo., 











of group-ply corfstruction. 
That mears maximum 
strength, endurance, resili- 
ence and serviceability. 


The tire as a whole is the 
finest that Goodyear has 
ever sold. 
That means extreme quality 
and economy. 


It preserves without sacri- | 
ficc the advantages of the 
famous All-Weather Tread. 


That means slipless, slide- 
less, skidless travel, and 
safety. 
You want this new Good- 
year Cord with the beveled 
All-Weather Tread—ask for 
it by name. 





Get it from your Goodyear 
Service Station Dealer, who 
will help you get from it all 
the mileage built into it at 
the factory. 
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No—not one cent now. 
>» Just let us send at our 
-_, risk your choice of 
these two beautiful satin 

+ 
dresa slippers and with 
them ABSOLUTELY FREE 
a pair of fine stockings to 
match Examine and try 
shoes on. If not delighted 
with their value, return 
them and you aren't out @ 


His eCAVEN 





Rubber Heel 


The most sensational bargains of the season Cholce 
of two popular styles in women’s rich Venetian Satin 
Dress Pumps. One style has military heels with 
rubber top lifts, the other has low walking heels with 
rubber top lifts. Both styles are the popular ane strap 
with two button closing and have good we aring soles. 
Sizes 2% to 8. Order Military Heel style by No. 5170, 
Low Walking Heel style by No. 5171. (One pair of 
extra quality cotton hose given-with every pair.) 


SEND QUICK! Just give name, address, number and size. Pay* 


Rothing till goods arrive 

Then only our smashed price, $1.97 and postage, for either, style. 

Wf mot smaced at your saving. retura shipment and we refund 
Order today! 


0) 5 FNS) ON) « (0) SO) 


your money at once 


Dept. £0 Minneapolis, Minn. 











Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to eee and poultry and fotng 
in detail the use of 


KeEDMol 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Kresé Dip No. 1 in original packages Is 
sold at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 























DAVIS CYPRESS 
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A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is @ necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower 

A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank. Costs less and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 
you ap estimate of how'little o 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 


900 Laura Street 
Palatka Florida 









































Early Maturing Soy Beans 


Their Value to Piedmont and Mountain Regions 
By P. H. KIME 


HE soy bean has not received the 
 wietiea that it should in the Pied- 

mont and mountain sections, though 
it is by far our best summer legume. It 
has practically displaced the cowpea in 
Eastern North Carolina. Though not 
grown extensively until 30 or 40 years 
ago, it has become the sixth crop in 
commercial importance in the state, and 
in some of the eastern counties, particu- 
arly Hyde, it is second to no crop except 
corn. This section is the greatest soy 
bean pfoducing center in the country. 
Thousands of bushels are shipped out 
from this section each year for seed. 
The soy bean is not grown so extensively 
in other sections, but is rapidly gaining 
in popularity and is a crop that should 
be planted much more widely than it is. 


Soy Beans Versus Cowpeas 
HE soy bean has the following ad- 
vantages over the cowpea: 

100 per 
and a 


1. It will yield from 50 to 
cent more seed than the cowpeas, 
third to one-half more hay. 

2. It is more easily harvested by ma- 
chinery. 

3. All pods ripen at the same time. 

4. The hay is more handled as 
it is not so viney and not hang 
together so badly. 


easily 
does 


is equally as 
cowpeas, as it 
fats. 


feeding value it 
not better than 
amount of 


5.-In 
good if 
contains a larger 


The Mammoth Yellow, which is a late 
variety, is about the only grown in 
Eastern North Carolina. It is also grown 
considerably in the Lower Piedmont sec- 
tion. In the Upper Piedmont section 
and in the mountain sections the grow- 
ing season is too short and the medium 
early and early varieties do better. 

In the Piedmont section the soy bean 
fits in well with the rotation system 
practiced there. They will easily ma- 
ture seed after small grain or a spring 
hay crop. There is a growing period of 
100 to 125 days between the small grain 
harvest and the first killing frost. This 
gives ample time for the medium early 
varieties to. mature. 


one 


no 
will 


If planted on land that has had 
crop on it during the winter, they 
be off in time to plant a crop of small 
grain. Soy beans are an excellent crop 
to plant in corn. They may be planted 
either in the row with corn or the corn 
may be planted in rows five to six feet 
apart and a row of soy beans planted 
between. This is the method most gen- 
erally used in Eastern North Carolina. 
A good crop of seed can be secured in 
this way without reducing the corn yield 
a great deal. 3eans planted in corn 
make an excellent pasture for livestock, 
particularly hogs. The beans will shat- 
ter some before the corn is harvested, 
but unless there is a lot of rain they 
will not damage a great deal. A con- 
siderable amount of nitrogen will be 
added to the soil in this way also. 

In the mountain section they may be 
planted after small grain for hay, for 
soil improvement, but for seed they must 
be planted earlier, as there is only 90 to 
100 days between harvest time and the 
average killing frost. If planted early 
they will mature in time to seed wheat, 
so they fit in the rotation better to fol- 
low with wheat than soy beans after 
wheat. 


Date of Plantings 


N THE mountain section it is best to 

pfant as soon as the ground is warm 
and danger of frost is over, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. May 15 to June l 
has given best results. 

For the Piedmont section, May 15 to 
June 1 if possible, but of course where 
they are to be planted on stubble land 
they cannot be planted that early. 

When planted in rows, 45 to 60 pounds 


per acre. Broadcast, use 90 to 120 pounds 


per acre. 


Varieties Recommended 
OR the Piedmont section, the follow. 
ing are recommended 

seed: 

In the Lower Piedmont: Mammoth 
Yellow, Tar Heel Black, Virginia, and 
Haberlandt. Upper Piedmont: Virginia, 
Wilson, Haberlandt, Medium Yellow 

Varieties recommended for hay in the 
Piedmont are: Virginia, Tar Heel Black, 
Chiquita, Mammoth. Chiquita and Vir- 
gina are best for hay, though not as 
heavy yielders as Tar Heel Black. 

Varieties recommended for hogs in the 
Piedmont are Mammoth, Haberlandt 
and Black Eyebrow. Black Eyebrow 
is not a heavy yielder, but does well as 
an early bean before the others mature 


varieties for 


In mountain sections the following va- 
rieties are recommended for seed: Hab 
erlandt, Austin, Black Eyebrow, and 
Medium Yellow. 


For hay: Virginia, Medium Yellow and 
Haberlandt. Virginia gives the best 
quality of hay though not as heavy a 
vielder. 

For hogs: Black Eyebrow followed by 
Haberlandt. 

For soil improvement: The variety 
that will make the greatest amount of 
vegetation—Medium Yellow and Hab- 


erlandt. 

The commercial production of soy 
beans for seed should be a very 
able industry in the Piedmont and moun- 
tain They can be produced 
cheaply and the price paid for early and 
medium early varieties is always good, 
The demand always exceeds the supply. 
For the past three years Haberlandt, 
Virginia, and Black Eyebrows have sold 
for $3 to $5 per bushel, and it looks as 
if there would continue to good 
market for them. 


pront- 


sections. 


be a 





North Carolina Extension 
Service Says: 
OUNTY Agent O. O. Dukes of Rob- 


eson has just shipped out two car- 

loads of hogs. He expects to have an- 

other car ready for shipment in August. 
a Ss 

One Greene County community that 


specializes in highbred big boll variety 
of cotton has just pooled and sold coop- 
eratively 3,339 bushels of seed at $1.50 
per bushel. 

* * * 

In Perquimans County a movement is 
on to rid the county of ticks this year. 
A crew of men is now at work building 
vats in each township. 

* * ~ 

County Agent U. A. 
ander County has assisted 
munities in pooling their fertilizer 
quirements and buying 10 carloads to- 


Miller of Alex. 
seven coim- 
i cs 


gether at a saving of from 50 cents to 
$1.20 on each bag. 
x * * 
In Macon-County the other day, the 


county agent held a codperative sale of 
poultry. The results show that 2,377 
chickens were sold from 193 farms. The 
fowls weighed 9,967 pounds and were 
sold for $2,085.67. Most of these fowls 
were simply culls from the general 
flocks found over the county. The aver- 
age price offered for them locally was 
five cents a pound for the old rooster 
and 15 cents a pound for the best hems. 
County Agent Arrendale secured 4" 
average of about 21 cents a pound om 
the whole lot. 





FEEL lost without The Progres 


sive 
Farmer in demonstration work and 
miss it a great deal. I am sure that 


there is no other journal! published 
that can be of more value to a county 
agent.”—J. R. O'Neal. 
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wai r, be 
sure to oe today. Don’t delay. 


Sizes 37 to 53 
Colors: Lavender, Rose,Copen- 
hagen Bive ors Srehia- Order 
by No. 1056. $2.85 and 
postage oa Srrival. 


Dept. 564, © CHICAGO 





BIGGEST BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED! 


Send No Money 


But rush your order Now! Give 

= name,address and size. Pay Ji) 
e mailman as faith 

depos pose 98 ay a fow 


yy 
trim stylish If If not — 
to us us Pasd we will refund every —— py A soe 


Fred’k M. Dunham & Co., 2s7:423° 





6 wae o) -i —a Ft on —5 - aw 
z STARDARD SILK 
=P OPLIN SHIRTS 


SHIRTS FOR 
. THE PRICE OF 


| Excellent quality, durable Standard 
Silk Poplin Khaki Shirts. Full cut, 
strongly and neatly stitched, double 
= neat — collar ttoned 
wee kets. Unequalled for 
Sty ‘ey Dress, Work, or, 
Sport and WEAR. Size 14 to 17, 
Satisfaction or Money Bac! 
Send for Folder No. 43.- 





INTERESTING FACTS 
Following are some extracts from letters 
written by relatives of ex-service men to the 
Veteran’s Bureau at Washington during the 
World War: 
I have a four months’ 
my only support. 
You ask for my allotment number. 
four boys and two girls. 
Please return my marriage 
Baby hasn’t eaten for three days. 
Both sides of our parents are old and poor. 
Question: Your relationship to him? An- 
swer: Just a mere aunt and a few cousins. 
I have already written to Mr. Headquarters 
and received no reply and if I don’t get one I 
am going to write to Uncle Sam himself. 
We have your letter. I am his grandfather 
and grandmother. He was born and brought 
up according to your instructions. 
You have changed my little boy to a girl. 
Will it make any difference? 
Please let me know if John has put in an 
application for a wife and child. 
—Infantry Journal. 


old baby, and he is 
I have 


certificate. 


SHE KNEW HOW 

“Here’s a book, madam,” said the book 
agent, “which tells you how to keep your 
husband. It’s a wonderful little book.” 
“T’ve been keeping my husband for the last 
15 years. What I want is a book that will 
tell me how to make him go to work and 
keep me, for a change.’’—Judge. 


THE BRUTE 

She: Don’t you know that women suffer in 

silence? 
He: 

silence! 


Sure! That’s what they suffer in— 


EASY 
Teacher—Name the seasons. 


Pupil—Pepper, salt, vinegar and mustard. 
—Hollywood High School News. 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
I HAVE a book in which there are 500 conun- 
drums, and want to send a few for your 
page 

1. At what age should a man marry? 

2. What does an artist like to draw best? 

3. What is always behind time? 

4. What is that which everyone wants 
and yet is anxious to get rid of as soon as 
it is obtained? 

5. Which is swifter, heat or cold? 

6. Spell hard butter with three letters. 

Texas. DOROTHY CAMP. 


Answer’s to Last Week’s Conundrums 
WHY are ripe potatoes in the ground like 
thiéves?’ They ought to be taken up. 

2. Why does a tall man eat less than a 
short man? He makes a little go a long way. 
3. What is the difference between an honest 
and a dishonest washwoman? One irons 

your linen, the other steals it. 
4. Who was the fastest runner in the 
world? Adam—he was first in the human 
race. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


——By J. P. Alley 











(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
T FISHIN’ IS JES’ NACHLY 
A LIARS BIZNESS! 
SOME FOLKS LIES Bout 
DE FISH DEY KETCHED 
BuT AH LIES T’ DE Boss 
) BOUT GWINE ER-FISHIN’: 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


W’en you sells fuh cash you's thu wid 
it—en heap o’ times w’en you sells on de 


Champion X is the 
wecognized standard 


ognized by dealersand 
owners for 10 years as 
So mone coonemse : 
efficient epar 
plug. ea bad dealers 
everywhere. 


New Champion Service Kit 
Ends Road Delays 


The Champion Service Kit does 
away with spark plug trouble on 
the road. It absolutely protects 
your spare spark plugs from injury. 
It keeps them fit for immediate in- 
stallation, ready to function as 
efficiently as only Champions can. 


This kit is strongly made of dur- 
able metal and holds four or six 
dependable Champions in their 
individual cartons. They are safely 
packed against injury and may be 
carried for months. 

Ask your dealer or garage man for 

Champions—identified by the 

Double- Ribbed core. 


setin your engine. Carry the spares 
ina Champion Service 


Put a full 
Kit 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Can., Ltd., Windsor, Ont, 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 








iven 
way! 


Aug. 30, 1923 


Equipped with 
Electric Lights and Starter. 
Freight and War Tax Paid. 


On August 30th I shall give a new Ford Sedanand 
a Ford Touring Car totwo people, living in the country 
or a smalltown, who are prompt and energetic in fol- 
lowing my instructions. It may as well be YOU! 

I will also give away thousands of dollars in 


| 

| Cash Rewards, Motorcycles, Bicycles, Gold Watches, 
| Diamond Rings, 
— _ —_— — —— Settee — = = = — — == — er — — -_ —_ 


Find Five Faces—Mail This Coupon 


Get ‘Your Surprise Gift Package 


Phonographs, Chests of Silver, 








Wit te. “TRC. “Sage 


credit, too! 


Autos—Here are Two More! 


Write Me Onick 


etc. (Prizes will be duplicated in case of a tie.) 
Everyone taking an active part in this contest 
will be well paid in cash, whether or not he wins one 
ofthe Fords or one of the other Grand Prizes. Just your 
name and address, with five or more faces correctly 
marked in the picture below, starts everything. But 
every minute counts! So write at once, 


and 1000 Votes! 


Find five faces in the picture—mark with pencil and mail today, 
with your name and address. 
Gift package and 1000 votes as a starter! 


Sip D. W. Beach, Mgr., 


You will promptly receive your Surprise 
bO IT NOW! 


Dept. 816, Spencer, Indiana 














Did YOU Get the New Spotless Catalog? 


Catalog No. 238 has just been mailed. It contains the latest market prices on over 
5,000 articles for the Home, Field and Shop. All through the catalog are many wonder- 
ful bargains in army goods. If you haven't already received this free catalog write for a 
copy today. A few of our lines are shown below. 





Roofing pyrene 























° 
Chemical Closets Screen Supplies 
$7.95 Complete Fly time is here. Sreen The high 
w—don’t delay. We es a =v 

The modern arry complete stocks of -_ gone ee bereee. acorn 
method to health screen doors, window ee “A. —- j 

, mfort. Re- screens screen cloth, r ofing heade 
nla the K. D, frames, swatters, uarters for 
aes tasked ly traps, anything you ha sg 

a rs may need for proper OF ag Bog so 
tary outdoo protection against the mith anel t 
privy. Meets dangerous ly. See cat- and metal 
the requi alog 938. You'll save roofing in 
' f Vi money buying here. many diff 
ginia \ l 2-6 x 6-6 Screen Door ..... eut 6lyles, 
Nérth Caro- 2-8 x 6-8 Screen Door ..... $1.90) 
lina Health 2-10 x 6-10 Screen Door ... $2.00! Get our catalog No. 288 with our 
- ards. Can 3-0 x 7-0 Sereen Door ..... $2.10) complete line of roofing material. 
y used in 
son ned 1 with a s ystem 
Complete with chemical, pipe, voile THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
New low price. .c.ccccsceses $7.95| The South’s Mail Order House, RICHMOND, VA. 

















S. Army specifications for fire protection in army barracks. 
They are new, never be en used after testing and guaranteed. Five-gallon steel 
tank, double galvanized, made strong for soldier service. Ribbed bail at top, 
lifting handle at bottom, The pump part alone is worth the whole price. 

P ump is heavy brass tubing, with strainer and brass ball valve. The plunger 
is 34 inch brass tubing, with brass ball suc k and a man’s size malleable handle, 
Brass fittings throughout, 3/8 inch hose with solid stream nozzle, as shown. 

Throws Powertul Stream 40 Feet 

With each pump we send FREE Brown's Non-Clog Auto Spray Nozzle, with 
four disks. lakes it equal to spray outfits costing $10.00 to $15.00, Endorsed 
and recommended by state and county agricultural agents. 

Only a L imited Supply—Order Yours Today 

There's a hundred sfor this outfit. Fire protection about the house and 
barn, washing automo > jiles or windows, white-washing and painting, spraying 
ck, stables, chicken houses, growing crops, flowers, st nall fruits, and, with exe 
tension, for trees. Shipped Parcel 1 Post, Cc. do. D. at the bargain price of $4.65, 
Our supply is limited—first come, first served. Mail your order today. 


Army Supply Co..55 U.S. Trust Bida., Loulsville, Ky. 


Pumps made to U. 








N. C. State College of Agriculture and Engineering }}| : 


STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 


t-YEAR cot RSES IN AGRICULTURE, IN CTLEMISTRY, IN CIVIL ENGINEERING IN 


KICAL BENGINEERT IN HIGHWAY ENGINEERING, IN MECHANICAL ENGINBERING 
TEXTILE MANUFACTI RING, IN TEXTILE CIEMISTRY AND DYEING, IN ECONOMICS, IN 
UPNERAL SCLIENCI 
O- YEAR COURSES AGRICULTURE, in MECIIANIC ARTS, in TEXTILE MANUFACTURING, 
INE-YEAR COURSE IN AUTO MECHANICS 


SESSION 1923-24, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4. 





r RANCH REQUIREMENTS —For Freshman ¢ 15 units; English, 3; History, 2; Mathematics, 
Science, 1; Elective, 6 
For Catalog, Illustrated ¢ ilars, and Entrance Blanks, write 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 
iiten 














A GARDEN TRACTOR 
Anyone Can 
Successfully Operate 


Girls Wanted 


White, 16 Years and Over 
To work in the best lighted 
and ventilated plant in the 
South. No dust, no lint. 
Light, pleasant work. 
Steady employment. 


Good Pay While Learning 
With Rapid Advancement 


48 TO 50 HOURS A WEEK 
Good board with private fam- 
ilies or in company’s modern 
dormitories which atiord every 





[| SPRY WHEEL 


Cultivates, mulches, weeds, hoes and hills; 
with attachment, mows lawns. Simple In con- 
struction—easy to operate. Single large drive 
wheel—works between narrow rows of tallest 


. 4 . sat is aes Plants. Permits frequent cultivation, increas- 
comfort and protection. Rates ing yields. Weighs 135 Ms.—but as durable 
very reasonable. as large tractor. Economical—one gallon of 

’ gasoline keeps SPRYWHEEL going all day. 


Orders received now filled 
Literature on request. 


H. C. DODGE, Inc. 
28-42 Alger St., Boston, Mass, 
Good Business for Local Agents 
rite for Territory 
Also manufacturers of 
D-LIGHT Electrical Power and Lighting 


Systems. A simple, efficient and dependable 
electric r ant 


generating 
Lights the Home—Lightens the Work. 


Application Easy starting. 
promptly, 


Free Tlustrated Folder and 
Blank Sent on Request. 


Write or come at once. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
Hopewell, Va. 


of America, 


KP oak, 
finishing and ; 


supplies by mail 
Prints 3¢4¢5¢each 
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PLAY BALL! 


Send for Our Bi ulog of 
BASEBALL SUPPLIES, 






Whole 




















WRITE FOR Set P0.BOX Ti 0’ NEALL- WILLIAMS - ‘CO. ’ 
LOLLAR day “ A INC., Greenville, S. C 
IRMINGHAM, ALA. Sporting Goods Exclusively. 














OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 


Guaranteed WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements 
Reliable RELIABLE .+lf in writing advertisers and ordering goods 


(if you mention the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The 
The Progressive Farmer)} Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrep- 
resentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling dis- 
putes between re liable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 


























Lambs for Easter Market 


How Profits Can Be Increased 


By R. S. 


EW people really realize the wonder- 

ful possibilities which the South has 

for producing lambs ready for mar- 
ket at Easter time. As a matter of fact, 
only way Southern sheep 
growers can make this industry profit- 
able, and naturally those interested in 
sheep are desirous of becoming acquaint- 
whereby ewes can be 
August, and 


this is the 


ed with a plan 
made to breed in July and 
thus have the lambs ready when the 
market is seasonable. The time-worn 
statement that “well begun is half done” 
is not only a fact but a necessity in pro- 
during Easter lambs, and realizing top 
prices, 


Drying the Ewes 


HE writer has received many inquiries 

concerning the question under dis- 
cussion and the other day received a 
letter from a stockman stating that he 
could not get his ewes to take the ram. 
The querist was very explicit and stated 
that the former crop of lambs was still 
running with the ewes. Right here is 
the first and most important part to be 
If it is the desire to produce 
and I want to repeat that 
produc- 


observed. 
early lambs, 
this is the only way to make the 
tion of sheep profitable in the South, 
vean the lambs on June 1 regardless of 
circumstances. A start must be 
and June 1 is the proper time to do so. 


Flush the Ewes 


A! TER the last year’s crop of lambs 
are taken from the ewes, they will 


ré¢ 


made 


naturally begin to dry up and lay on 
flesh. Just at this time it will be neces- 
sary to have a field of cowpeas, soy 
beans or some other summer growing 
crop on which the ewes may graze. This 
should be supplemented with one-half 
pound of grain per ewe daily during the 
This, combined with 
will bring on what ts 
which 


breeding season. 
the pasture crops, 
known as the flushing process 
merely means conditioning, or taking on 
flesh. Such a process naturally brings 
about a daily increasing vigor in the 
ewes and it is during this flushing pro- 
cess that the ewes will conceive. 

If pasture is provided during June 
July, and August, and supplemented with 
grain, it is very probable that from 75 
to 85 per cent of the ewes will breed 
during July and August. There may be 
a few stragglers which will not come in 
until a little later. For the last 10 years, 
however, the writer has been handling 
three flocks of sheep, and without excep- 
tion 85 per cent of the ewes have been 
bred during July and August, and have 
dropped lambs during December and 
January. The process which has been 
followed is exactly the same as that 
which is now recommended. 


Pasture the Ewes, Corral the Ram 


| gocked comes the third requisite, which 
may seem to the reader to be too 
simple for consideration. I want to say, 
however, that this is absolute neces- 
sity no matter how simple or unimport- 
ant it may Read it over 
twice, and repeat. Do not allow the ram 
to run with the ewes during the d 

ime. Sheep are no more difficult to 
1andle than other farm animals, but they 
which every 


once, 


seem, 


have their peculiar traits 


stockman must know in order t 


A 
success, much better and 


Ewes bre wit 





conceive during the late evening 
‘arly morning, and the ram is also more 
vigorous at this time. Having been alone 
during the day, he is quick to single out 
any of the ewes which are in heat at a 
time when conception is most likely. 


How the Plan Works 


OME will say, that this is 

impractical, but simply listen to these 
suggestions and think for a minute 
whether it is any more difficult than the 
plan which you are now following. Sim- 
ply give the ram a small paddock, or 
better, a small pasture lot to himself. 


however, 


CURTIS 

Arrangements should be so made that 
this will serve not only as a lot or pas. 
ture for the ram, but also as a corral for 
the whole flock when they need protec. 
tion from dogs at night. Let me repeat 


that every flock of sheep should be put 
in a corral each night. If this practice 
is not followed, the results are lik to 
be fatal. The plan works like this: 
When the ewes are brought from the 
pasture at night, which should not be 


done until about sundown, they are sim- 
ply turned through the gate.and auto- 
matically placed with the ram in his cor 
ral, and thus given protection from the 
dogs. Close the gate. The next morn. 
ing open the gate and let the ewes out to 
pasture. This is all you do. 


Is this process too difficult? If s0, 
then you are not a sheep grower or any 
other kind of a livestock grower. Sim- 
ply follow these rules during June, July, 
August, and September, and you will 
have a crop of early lambs, providing 
you have the right kind of ewes and 
follow the suggestions given, and pro- 
viding your ram is potent, vigorous and 
has been properly fed. 


Kind of Ewes 


| palpate LY the Merino or Dorset 
ewes r their crosses breed r 


than other While it is not an absolute 
necessity to have this blood in the l- 
ation flock, yet it is desirable. R d- 
“sae yf the foundation flock of ewes, I 
would strongly recommend a Shropshire 
Hampshire ram, as these breeds will 
give mutton quality in the lambs. Most 
any of the ewes found along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, while they are small, will 
bre be early and make good mot! se 
ad ewes form the foundation flock, 
then it is very desirable to use a good 


boned Hampshire ram to give 
size and stamina to the lambs. If some 
of the upland or mountain breeds are 
used, which usually have a great deal of 
improved blood, then either a Shrop- 
shire or Hampshire ram may be used. 
This will depend altogether on the likes 
and dislikes of the grower. 


These Are the Facts 


EAN your last year’s crop of 
June 1, Don’t fail to do this, 
must make the proper start. 

2. Give the ewes the run of a good 
summer growing pasture, preferably a 
good temporary crop of soy beans or 
cowpeas supplemented with one-half 
pound of grain daily. Flush the ewes 
in this way until July 1. Then turn the 
ewes with the ram, not the ram with the 
ewes. If you follow the latter plan, this 
means that the ram will take the custom- 
ary route and go to the pasture with the 
ewes and thus vitiate the whole plan in 
the very beginning. 


strong 


lambs 
as you 


Keep the ram at the barn in a small 
corral or pasture lot. Corral the ewes 
at night with the ram from July 1 
October 1, and you will have from 75 
85 per cent of December and january 





lambs, which should be ready for the 
irket by Easter time, weighing ally- 
where from 60 to 80 pounds ea lf 


xi do not get these results ror 


Do not say that it cannot 





par CES of dairy products are much 
higher now than they were at thus 
time a year ago. The average : 
paid producers at country points tor 
standard or grade B milk was approxt- 
mately 25 per cent higher than that paid 
in April, 1922, and wholesale prices of 
butter and cheese were 25 per cent to J 
per cent higher than those received dur- 
ing that month. Assuming that one ton 
of feed will produce three or four toms 
of milk, the dairy farmer in Apr it this 
year was in a much better position finan- 
cially to pay for his feed stuffs than he 
was at the same time last year. 


yrices 





a) 


a ears 








June 2, 1923 





One Horse — $43 Complete 


mm 


Built Dy experienced workmen to give long 





satisfactory service. four complete esatisfac- 
tion guaranteed Write for our catalog It 
will show you how to save many dollars on 


Buggies and Wagons. 


B. W. Middlebrooks, Box 12, Barnesville, Ga. 














A New Discovery 
Banishes Lice 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish 








Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by ridding his hen house 
ef lice through the remarkable discovery of 
H. C. Haist, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working along origi- 
nal lines Mr. Haist 
discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 
sive to lice and that 
they will not live 
where such odors ex- 
ist. This enabled him 
to perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed to 
rid any hen house of 





these blood sucking 
and _s profit stealing 
pests. 


This wonderful form- 
ula which is known as 
Lice Doom is_ easily 

used by simply un- 
pc A a can and 
hanging at any con- 
venient place in the 
Immediately a powerful gas is 





ben house. 
given off which, altho harmless to poultry, 


routs the lice as though by magic. In fact 
it is guaranteed that lice will not stay in 
any hen house where a can of Lice Doom 
is hung up to evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The hens 
will lay more and the broilers will get fat- 
ter. In fact you can almost see your profits 
grow. 

So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with the 
understanding that they cost nothing if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just 
will do, to H. C. Haist, 2005 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately. When they ar- 
tive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded im- 
mediately without question or argument. 
A large bank of Kansas City says Mr. Haist 
Goes as he agrees, and ample banjgedeposits 
Guarantee the refund of your money if you 
@re not satisfied. Write today before the 
offer to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell a can 
to a friend and get your own free. 


INDEX TO OUR GUARANTEED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


In This Week’s Progressive Farmer 


your name—a card 
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Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
you write one of our advertisers. Then 
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By J. H. WOOD 


External Parasites 


AXIMUM results cannot be expected 
from a farm flock that infested 
with parasites. During the hot summer 
months parasites of all kinds are most 
prolific and there- 
fore troublesome. 
With a little care 
and attention, how- 
ever, parasites can 
be controlled. The 
following control 
methods will be 
found effective: 
The chicken body 
louse is a small eat- 
ing insect that lives and breeds on the 





is 





MR. WOOD 


birds and feeds on the scales found 
the base of the feathers. The louse irri- 
tates and annoys the bird and when 


numerous, causes emaciation and lowers 
egg production, 

There are three common methods of 
controlling chicken lice, namely: by 
dusting, dipping and by greasing. The 
dusting method consists of dusting the 
bird thoroughly with some good louse 
powder. A good homemade powder can 
be made as follows: Take 4% pint crude 
carbolic acid, 34 quart gasoline, 2% 
pounds plaster Paris and mix slowly, but 
thoroughly. Pass this mixture through 
mosquito wire screen and allow to dry 
for several hours. Powder should be 
kept in an air-tight jar. Care should be 
used to get powder well into feathers 
on all sections of the bird. This can be 
accomplished by holding bird by the 
legs, head down and shaking powder 
from a perforated can. 

Sodium fluoride can be purchased 
from most drug stores at from 35 to 50 
cents a pound. One pound will treat 100 
birds. When using sodium fluoride, ap- 
ply only a small pinch under each wing, 
breast, neck, back and under the vent. 
Operator should be careful not to get 
sodium fluoride in a cut or scratch on 
the hands. 

Dipping Birds—Birds may be dipped 
in a5 per cent solution of any good dis- 
infectant. A good dip may be made by 
using one ounce of sodium fluoride to a 


gallon of water. One pound will be 
sufficient for 300 birds. Dipping should 
not be done on cold, cloudy days nor 
late in the afternoon. 


Greasing—A mixture of equal parts, 
by weight, of mercuric or blue ointment 
and vaseline makes one of the best louse 
eradicators. Apply portion about the 
size of an English pea to skin, about two 
inches below vent. If all birds are treat- 
ed at one time a single application will 
last for several months. 

Head Louse.—The head louse does not 
cause much trouble with adult birds, but 
will kill small chicks. Greasing heads 
of young chicks with lard or vaseline 
will destroy head lice. It is advisable to 
grease heads of all chicks running with 
hens when lice are present on the hens. 

After treating the birds for lice, the 
house should be thoroughly cleaned and 
sprayed. 


Mites—Mites are very small blood 
sucking insects that feed on the blood of 
live poultry. This insect is troublesome 
in summer and causes thousands of dol- 
Jars loss each year. Unlike the louse, 
it breeds and multiplies off the birds 


cracks and crevices about the roosts, 
nests, dropping boards, on trash, and 
under tree bark. To control mites, spray 


with some good 
or kerosene oil. 
two applications 
a week apart. 


house thoroughly 
gasoline 
numerous, 
about 


the 
disinfectant, 
lf mites are 
should be made 


Scaly Legs.—This common condition 
is caused by a small mite that lives and 
breeds underneath the scales on the legs. 
Pain and severe lameness often result. 
The simplest remedy is to dip scaly part 
of legs into kerosene oil for one-half 
minute. Care should be taken not to get 
oil on feathered portion of body. One 
part of oil of caraway and three parts of 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





Baby Chicks 


Hatching every day in the week and 
every hour in the day. We are the 
World’s largest producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve popular breeds of best purebred 





stock obtainable, moderately priced; also 

DS = = QUALITY chicks. from heavy laying 
SMITH’S stock at small additional cost 

STANDARD] We deliver by Parcel Post anywwhere 

Reg. U. 8 Bast of the Rockies, and guarantee 95 


Patent Office. per cent safe arrival. 
Write nearest address today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 
Boston, Mass., Dest. 6I, 184 Friend Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 6i 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, tlinols, Dept. 61, 427 So. Dearborn St. 

(Member International Baby Chick Association) 





RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


> 
‘ ) 
fe 
a 


“OUR CHICK At 
'§ Ova 
BEST 

SALESMAN 


REDUCED PRICES for) 
May, June and July. 75% of 
prize winners are hatched in 
May and June. Special cir- 
cular on how to raise them 
successfully, just off press. 
Send for it and our reyE 
illustrated catalog. FREE, 
White and Brown PALL, 
eg: and White Rocks, S. 

R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
and Anconas, 


Delivered. 


ie 
Tee Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
“s(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 
REDUCED PRICES 


B A B Y C H I C K Eight Varieties. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 


G. H. EHRENZELLER, RICHFIELD, PA. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


GREAT WINTER LAYERS 
“horns a.5 es 
ks d Wyandottes ....... § 1UU 
d June is the time to raise hic! 


Delivery ¢ ar 


Troutville Poultry Farm, 
TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
~. 3 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


POPULAR VARIETIES — REDUCED PRICES 


WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS, 
BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, 


nte 
i € 














REDS, BUFF ORPINGTONS, 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Parentage hand-picked by expert My c} +; hare 
built an enviable reputation for quality He ire to 
eet my big illustrated atalog before buying 


20,000 Weekly — Quick Shipments. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 
Bred, vigorous, heavy laying stock. 
Postage paid Live arrival guaranteed. 
Lowest prices. Best quality, Prompt 
deliveries. Send for our large, illus- 
trated catalog. Superior Poultry Ce. ® 
Gox S-13 Windsor, Mo. 


QUALITY Chick Price out 

















White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Be ma 8 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes. P : 
tons, 12c, Assorted, 9c Assorted arge eds n 

‘ uta bree, 

MISSOURI POULTRY. FARMS. COLUMBIA, M0. 
CHICKS Delivery guaranteed. Popular 
varieties. Pit Games and 
others. Write for catalog For years our 
flocks have been selected and mated for 


high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 


332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 
BRISTOL (inet: BARSY. | 
CHICKS. Precicatttor Weducen sarner pice 


“r prices 
Bristol Chick Hatchery, Dept. M, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
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PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK | 












































$15 each, either sex. 
A. C. RHO 


NORTH RIVER, VA. 





HAMPSHIRES 
Purebred Belted 
HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


FOR SALE 
All Eligible to Registration. 
Ages from 2 months to year old. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


Clairmont Farm, 
JOHN DUNN, New Bern, N. C. 


BUY HAMPSHIRES NOW — 


From the Famous Lookout-Cherokee Herd. 
Recognized as largest in numbers and highest in qual 


- PPL LLL L LD LL 








ity in the South. Special prices for 30 days Regis 
tered, immuned pigs, grand champion breeding $15 
$20 and $25. HKred Sows and Gilts, due in May, 
Weighing 300 Ibs. and up, $40, $50 and $60. Service 
Boars, some real show prospects, $30, $40, $50 and up 
JImmuned Feeder Pigs, 75 Ibs. up, 10 cents per Ib. 


All hogs shipped on approval and guaranteed to please 
—— direct from this ad or write for price list at 














7 BERKSHIRES as AYRSHIRES | 
\ 
We have just issued a new Sale 
List giving full descriptions and 
prices on all ages from pigs to 
matured animals. 
If you are just starting a herd or 
need some new blood, send for 
this list. It contains some rare 
bargains. ¥ 
PINEHURST FARM, 
. LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, . AN AYRSHIRE AT 16 YEARS “= 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. - Dam pf 13 calves and still milking profitably. 
AYRSHIRES 
Tdeal for the South beeause of their 
PRODUCTIVENESS, HARDINESS, LONGEVITY, 
DUROC-JERSEYS HAVE YOU COMPARED THE COST of maturing 
wee — stock with its lifetime production? An ARYSHIRE 
. milks increasingly from 2nd to Jth year. From 
Durocs— Choice —Durocs 7th to 13th year inclusive, her flow is uniformly 
Champion Breeding — Scissors and Sensation, 2 Fon Tolmer ig Bg eee pe 
Outstanding herd boars, Nebraska bred. Line bred members of the @outhern Lvrebire Asaoctatios wij 
SENSATIONS. Bred Sows. Pigs, $10, $12.50 and ie ; 


PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 

BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tetlahassee, 
WATER OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, 
HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, Pierce, Fla. 


Fila. 
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HOLSTEINS 


| KENTUCKY SEGIS HOLSTEINS 


It is our aim to place the strongest King 
blood and the best individuals with our customers 
We will appreciate your order and ship only what 
will give satisfaction Herd under Government 
supervision, absolutely free from disease. We can 
offer heifer calves, yearling heifers, 2-year-old 
bred heifers, cows, and bulls of any age. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, 
wns. 





Segis 








Ky. 
J 








Hollins Herd ni (Accredited) 


Average records (over 60 per cent heifers) 537 Ths. 
Butter, §3,000 ths. Milk. Average entire herd since 
1905-1906, 9,469 Ibs — KING SEGIS breeding. 


A. TURNER, Mor., 
Hollins, 


Buy 7 producers 
H 


Dept. ollins y + B Va. 











one 
B. P. Evans, WENONAH FARMS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
O. I. C.’s 
0 I C PI March farrow, from State and 
e ae ° National prize-winning blood. 


Service Boars. (Cross-breds for killers at pork prices 
Stock must be as represented, or your money refunded. 
Write for Circulars and Prices 
R. @. OWEN, oute |, BEDFORD, VA. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND-CHINAS— BIG TYPE—POLAND-CHINAS 








Registered Hogs of Quality. Type and Unexcelled 
breeding, from one of the best herds in the South 
Giant Ambition, Checkers and Big Tim blood lines 
isfaction guaranteed Pedigrees furnished Write 


or_come aml 


see 
ROBERSONVILLE, N. C. 


and deseription, 


rices 
DRS. WARD & WARD, 


_ AUCTIONEER 


LLL LPP PPL 





LET “ME | CONDUCT YOUR NEXT SALE 
R. 0. HANSON, Auctioneer, 
112 South 16th Street, Wilmington, N. C. 
I believe in LIVESTOCK and can SELL IT. 
Ref erences Ben Kilgore, ‘‘Progressive Farmer,’’ 





Kirby Jordan, McCullers; W. W. Shay, Raleigh; any 
business man, Wilmington. 

Remember, you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 








we guarantee you a square deal. 





vaseline is also very effective. 








tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 





'IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS! 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 
They teil us of the best place to buy, 

and give up-to-the minute information of 

the great world of business. 

They tell us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
most successful farm implements and ma- 

inery. 

The information contained in them is 
such that one cannot afford to pass them 
by; they tell of comforts of which our 
fathers never dreamed. 

And jfinally, th are educative, and 
save us money. Thérefere those who do 
not read advertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 




















One Mower Knife 
Instead of Fi ourgy 


All you need is one knife for each mowing 
You don’t have to change dull 
That’s where 


machine. 
knives, you change blades. 
you save money when you use the 





SICKLE, ‘ 


PATENTED 


“The Safety Razor of the Fields’’ 


It’s the new mower sickle with renewable blades; 
made so you can replace dull or broken sections 
without even taking the knife out of the cut- 
The blades are double locked in place and 
can not loosen until you yourself pull the locking key. 


You carry a set of new, sharp blades in the tool box 
and change them right in the field. You can grind 
up the dull ones when you have time—and it’s easy 
when you 


ter bar. 


to grind every blade clear to the heel, 
handle them singly. 


Every User Likes It 


* The time saved in changing the knives will compen- 
sate the farmer tenfold on the old-fashioned way.” 


*I drove half a mile on very rough road with the 
team trotting, shaking the machine and nearly 
throwing me from the machine by the jars, and not 


a blade in the Sickle Knife was loosened.” 
(Farmers’ Names on Request) 





I want to know the nearest dealers 
handling A-M-F Sickles. 
Send me circulars! 

















You Will Too! ° 5 Fe RS Raconed ones 
Made for every make of mowing machine and in all aotinarssenseeenenmmemen SOWES. 
standard lengths. - 
Ask Your Dealer ; ae 
American pemee oon 
Machine & Foundry 8 (Addre) 
Company ‘ a see 
511 Fifth Avenue New York : 
‘ an | 
HAMPSHIRES 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash Wish Order) 
Zaoh Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas- 
Virginia Edition—100,000 Circulation. State 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, 
Stone Gate Farm, 











Eastover, 8. C, 
Petersburg, Va. 





Large Berkshires. 





Berkshires—-Big Type. James W. Graves, American 


National Bank, baschmond, Va. 








Registered, Cholera Immuned Hampshires—Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. lIoka Farm, Battleboro, N. C. 

Purebred Hampshire Pigs—-Cholera immuned; $15 
each; $25 pair. Willie Fleetwood, Jackson, N. C. 





Hampshires — Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Mormont Farm, Summit Point, 


O. I. C.’s. 

0. I. C. Sows, Gilts and Pigs for Bele. Valley Hill 
Farm, P. O. Box 27. Robersonville, 

oO. I. C. Pigs—In pairs and trios, GH bred and 
open. Registered. Credit or cash, reasonable. Fern- 
dale Stock Farm, Salem, Indiana. 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Registered Spotted Poland-Chinas—Sired by Jumbo® 
King, grandson Booster King. R. C. Cridlin, Doswell, 
Virginia. 

Registered Big Bone Poland-China Service Boar— 
23 months old, price $50. Tyree Moore, Swansboro, 
North Carolina. 


Registered 
Cholera immuned, 
West Virginia 




















~~ Registered Berkshires—-Bred ~ Sows—$30 and 25. 
Hollywood Farm, Pores Knob, N. C. 


Berkshire: s— Big “Type, Successor and Real Type 
Breeding—Bred sows, gilts and pies for sale. Oak 
Grove Stock Farm, ¢ ‘oncord, N. C 


Hillcrest Berkshires—We are booked up on pigs for 
May, but can furnish open and bred gilts and service 
boars at very moderate prices. Hillcrest Farm, 
Clarksville, Va. 

For Sale—-10 good registered Berkshire boars, weigh- 
ing from 150 to 170 ths.; 25 registered Berkshire pigs, 
8 to 10 weeks old; also 16 open gilts, weighing from 
100 to 300 ths. each. Apply Bayville Farms, Lynn- 
haven, Va., W. N. Chamings, Manager. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester Whites—Make most economical gains. Boggy 
Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 









































DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc Pigs—Orion Cherry King, Walt Pop's Col. 
breeding. Caleb Ww. Ives, Elizabeth City, N. 
Pcdigreed Durocs—50-b. March Pigs—$10. H. G. 
Fenderson, Sutherland, Va 
Duroc Pigs—Sensation and Orion King 


Cherry 
Caleb W. Ives, Elizabeth City. N. C 


Registered Duroc Shoats—Real Gani Kings—$15 


breeding 


Registered Big Type Poland-¢ ‘hinas—3-months-old 
70-1. pigs, 5. 8- Months boars, $27.50. Drs. Ward 
& Ward, Robersonville, N. C. 





HOLSTEINS 


Splendidly Bred Young Holstein Bulls and 
for Sale—Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, 


JERSEYS 


Jerseys—Young Stock for Sale—From Register of 
Merit dams. Write for prices. Oakwood Farm, R. L. 
Shuford, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


RED POLLS 


Best for the South—Dual Purpose Red Polled Cat- 
tle—Beef, milk. Write us your wants. Oak Grove 
Stock Fare, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax County. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—200 Pigs and Shoats—Different breeding; 
for feeders. Thos. Bloxon, Horsey, Va. 

Sacrifice Sale—Grade Poland-China, Duroc, Hamp- 
shire and Essex Sows—2 and 3 years, 30 to 80 days 
in farrow by registered Poland-China sire of heavy 
litters. Prolific good mothers; no bad habits; good 
breeding condition. Choice big bone long stretchy 
ones, $45; next, $40; third, $35; next $30. Poland- 
China boar, 2 years, $30. Two grade O. I. C. boars 
8 months, $20 each. 25 Grade Duroc and Poland. 
China pigs, 8 to 12 weeks, thrifty, vaccinated ; first 















































each. Satisfaction guaranteed. John Skinner, Little- check $100 gets them. Choice pair, $12 next $10; 
ton, N. C. ee next, $9. J. E. Wiggins, Sunbury, N. C. 
Registered Duroe-Jerseys — Choice breeding. Bred 
gilts, pigs, all ages. Prices reasonable. J. P, Alex- OC 
ander, Fairfield, Va. PET ST K 
Renistered Duroc Boar, Sow With 7 Pigs, Bred DOGS 
Gilt—Chea t *k buyer. > . Menze 3 
Dinwiddie ed stone %. T. Menzel, 613 Registered German Police Puppies. W. S. Alexan- 
: der, Donald, N. C 
Durocs — Registered breeding; 3-months pedigreed Either sex. Kenneth 


pigs, will make fine breeders, $10. 


itt om Guaranteed first- 
class. Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. C. 


Fancy Duroc-Jerseys—Pigs, 
Of Orion, Defender and Taxpayer breeding; 
prices. Write wants. Sunnyside Farm, 
South Carolina. 


at bargain 
Pinewood, 





ESSEX 


Bred Sows and Boars—, 


Pointer age a Sale—$10. 

Cobb, Hickory, N. 

. ee Bred Re —— English Foxhound Puppies. 
H. Rogers. Creedmoor, N. C. 

For Sale—Setter Pup—2 months old, sired real bird 
dog, dam is not registered but is first-class shooting 
dog. Male, $12.50; female, $10. C. E. Secrest, 
Monroe, N. C 











Fine Registered Essex Pigs — $12.50 up. &. A. 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
—For Sale — Pullets and Hens— 


White and Brown Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, and 
Barred Rocks—8 to 10 weeks old Pullets and Yearling 
Hens. Jeert for layers and breeders. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F. 




















Knoxville, Tenn. 


For Sate—English Setter Pups—Sire and dam 
natural born bird dogs; plenty of speed and range. 
Eight weeks old, just right for fall, $10 each; no pa- 
pera: all Gee Satisfaction guaranteed. Starke Holt, 

alifax, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 
Better Anconas Since 1919—Sitting $3. Osmond 
Hale, Louisburg, MN. €. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Prices ou Eggs Reduced to $3 and $6 
Seamans, Herndon, Va 
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Around the Farm This Month 


June Hints for Tobacco 
Farmers 


HE young tobacco which has been 

transplanted will soon be attacked by 
budworms, hornworms, and other in- 
sects. The budworms really do more 
damage than the 
hornworms. Espec- 
ially is this true since 
we have learned to 
control the  horn- 
worm with arsenate 
of lead. Budworms 
can be controlled by 
dusting the plants 
with powdered ar- 
senate of lead or cal- 
cium arsenate, Prob- 
ably the best and most economical way is 
to mix 1 pound powdered arsenate of lead 
with 3 or 4 pounds dry air-slaked lime or 
dry wood-ashes, Put this mixture in a bag 
made of thin cloth and dust this in the 
bud of the plant. Just a little shake over 
the plant will be sufficient and one to two 
arsenate of lead should cover 
This poison should not be ap- 





MR. MOSS 


pounds of 
an acre. 
plied during a rainy 


il 
Over a large part of the Bright Belt 
the planting is from a week to 10 days 
late. This, as all know, 
means a crop of medium to poor quality 


season. 


tobacco men 


unless the seasons are very favorable 
A crop that looks well in the field may be 
made, but it will be thin with fairly good 
color, A crop of good quality is very de- 
sirable. The quality can be improved, 
especially the body, if it is not topped too 
high. There are places in the field where 
it is necessary to top high to avoid coarse 
diseased tobacco even though it is planted 
late. This, of course, depends on the 
judgment of the individual grower. 


III 


Rapid and thorough cultivation is al- 
ways essential. The tobacco crop matures 
in about 90 days after transplanting, and 
on account of the short growing period 
must be cultivated fast. For the same 
reason a second application of fertilizer 
sometimes does harm unless it is agplied 
early. On the other hand, after a heavy 
rainfall during the early part of the 
growing season, a second application is 
almost always profitable. 


IV 


Tobacco should be kept on a slight 
ridge to avoid drowning. The nearer the 
top is the clay, the higher the ridge— 
within reason, of course. In the Coastal 
Plain sections where water sinks rapidly, 
ridge cultivation is not so necessary ex- 
cept in low places, and down near the 
coast where the water level is nearer the 
top of the land. All low places should 
be taken care of by surface drainage so 
that water cannot stand in the field. 


V 


One of the most important suggestions 
I can make is that every tobacco farmer 
in the bright belt make an extra effort 
to produce enough hay for his* livestock. 
Last year we took this suggestion to the 
time merchants of Granville County and 
urged the planting of Sudan grass, soy 
beans, and cowpeas for hay—the Sudan 
for quick hay crop, the legumes for hay 
and soil improving crops. The merchants 
have cooperated to the fullest extent 
along this line, selling the seed at a 
very close margin of profit, in fact, at 
cost in some cases. The results have 
been fine. Last year Horner Bros. Co., of 
Oxford placed over 1,500 pounds of Su- 
dan grass seed. This year, although the 
seed are higher, they have sold 2,500 
pounds. Lyon-Winston Co., another large 
firm, has placed nearly as much seed with 
a considerable increase in sales over last 
year. Other merchants in the county 
have had similar results. While this may 
not be the best hay grown, at the same 


time it is a big vielder of nutritious and 


palatable hay. 


I mention this to show what can be ac- 


complished by codperation and an effort 


to get results. E. G. MOSS. 
State Tobacco Experiment Station 
Oxford. 





Close Spacing of Cotton Pays 


NDOUBTEDLY ffarmers ine this 

community have been losing hundreds 
f dollars and valuable time every year 
working a large acreage with only half 
enough plants. My experience has fully 
proved to me beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that cotton closely spaced not only 
in the row but in rows close together 
will mature earlier and fruit much fas- 
ter than cotton spaced the old y 

Last year I tried spacing cotton very 
close on a small plat with rows three 
feet and two or three stalks every six 
or seven inches in the drill. This c 
began to fruit earlier than any of the 
other cotton on the same type of land, 
and stood the cold, wet spring much 


better. To my great surprise it was 
more drouth-resisting, too. We had a 
very dry August with scarcely any rain. 

Brother Farmer, in this year 1923 let 
our watchword be shorter’ working 


time to devote to other 
more land to improve by sowing 
summer leg and a better crop from 
thick spacing of cotton. 


.. Y. 


hours, more 
crops, 


umes, 
BELK 
North Carolina. 

Editor’s Note—Mighty sound C= 


trine, Brother Belk. Let us add to s te 
er working hours improved sec: d 
implements, more cows, hogs, and i 


orchards and gardens along 
with more cotton from fewer acre 
the hours will be fuller and better. 


The South Carolina Extension 


Service Says: 
eed T sponge on your soil, 
your soil like a sponge by 
with organic matter. 
* * * 


ens, better 





but make 
filling 


“A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.”—Matthew 7:18. Spray 
away the corrupting bugs and diseases. 

x * * 

It’s as unprofitable to overfeed a poor 
cow as to underfeed a good one. Send 
for Extgnsion Bulletin 54, “Feeding and 
Management of Dairy Cattle.” 

° 2 & 

We ought to act just as sensibly 
feeding our crops as in feeding our ani- 
mals. Different crops, like different ani- 
mals, call for different rations. 

So 


You have worn a collar that doesn't 
fit, haven’t you? Well, a horse or mule 
is even worse off with one that is too 
large or too small. 

* * * 

“Where can I obtain a.aood book on 
beekeeping?” -This question is invariably 
asked by amateurs or those who are 
merely considering the idea of getting 
some bees. There are many books. Be- 
gin by studying the following literature, 
which is free and can be obtained by 
writing to the Extension Service, Clem- 
son College: Farmers’ Bulletin 449, In- 
formation Cards 8, 9, and 10, and four 
bee culture leaflets. Study these and 
then ask further questions. 





Coming Livestock Sales 


June 11—Chenry. Hill Farm and F. W. 
Smartt, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 12.—Welch Bros., Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Jersey sale. 

June 13—O. C. Welsh, Shelbyvill Nes 
Jersey sale, Bob Bell, Route 7, Birm ay 


Ala., sales manager. 
June 13—Joseph Ballanfant, Culleoka, Tent., 
ersey sale. 

June 20—Alabama Jersey Cattle Club, 
gomery, Ala. 

June 26.—Mansfield Hall Farm—Jersey Dis- 
persion Sale, Fredericksburg, Va. 

June 27.—Snowden Farms, Fredericksbur¢, 
Va., disposal sale of Jerseys. 

July 4.—Thomasville Livestock Co., Thom- 
asville, Ga., Jersey sale. 
October 1-14 .—Nation: al 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dairy Exposition, 
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Pure Porto Rico Potato Planis—Count and 


sunt CHUFAS Re a Detective— Bacellent pportunity: good pay; 
rom} — — _ travel. Writ { , A sudwig, 963 Tr $l 
Chufas—Gallon, $1.30; peck, $2.50, postpaid. High- pon ll . Sag T. Ludwig, 9% Westove Bldg., 





guaranteed; $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.10 
Farmers’ Exchange shipment 4.sH Williams, Coffee, Ga. 














tower Seed Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


(25) *597 









































































































































































































Jmproved Porto Porto Rico Potato Plants—-Millions —— . 
ready. $1.25 per 1,000; over 10,000 at $1. Cash with Fancy Recleaned Chufas—$7 bushel, 44 Ibs., not AGENTS 
(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) orders. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. prepaid. Seminole Seed Company, Gainesville, Fla. Fruit Trees—We have them. Agents wanted. Terms 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word Nice Fresh Grown Cabbage Plamis—Of best varie- CLOVER right. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, | Ga. 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE ties. Now ready. Postpaid: 500, $2. Collect: 1,000, — ntelienasttemietamiaiiabiaal a Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C $1. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga Clover—Crimson Clover, Alfalfa, Red Clover Bur patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al) uten- 
. - > - - _— - » Clover, Vetch, Ete.—Write for prices, Georgia-Caro- sila, Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
Tomato Plants—Early and jate varieties. 250 post ina Seed Co. Gaffney. 8. C 701, Amsterdam Y. 
LEGHORNS paid, 50c; 500 postpaid, Tic. Expressed, $1 per 1,000 < mR. : ; po ee a 
D Always try to _blease you Plant Farm, U1 ah, x. G CORN Agents—-90c an Hour—To adver e and distribute 
Purebred Brown | Samdiliaammaaas pullets. le ogy - > se ? samples to consumer, Write quick for territory and 
M. Mull, Shelby, N. C 7 ca. a and ae Plauts 5orown trom my i seed. Goins Meee June Corn—Seleadted Seed—$3 bu.; Particulars. American Products Co, 8424 American 
“15 S. C. Brown Leghorn Eees -$1, postpaid. Sunny- 100,000, $1, F. O. B. Kast Virginia Plaut Farm, vile. “ae = 0; peck, 85e. Hudmon Seed Co., Nash- Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
side Farm, Claremont, N. Franklin, Va. ~ tse Insyde Tyree in Your Old Casings Give Fron 000 to 
’ Sirs ‘ si ieee. Si. : yon > > Pedigreed Reid’s White Dent—Matures in 100 days, 5.000 Miles More Service + sitively prevent punctures 
Finest Strain 8 C. srowh Leghorns- 5 Eggs, $1, Genuine Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Shipped in seat Two exceptionally sound deep grained ears, greatest avd blowouts, Used over and over ag . ™ caw priced 
re stpaid arvey Dellinger, Newton, N, C. protection; 500, 98c; 1,000, $1.88, prepaid. What economical yield. Bred exclusively 22 years, artificial} Bix money saver. Agents wanted. Write for terms 
Hatching Exes From Uti Brown Leghorns—Mat- Hawesville, K . Agents wanted. Kentucky Plant Co., pollenization, field eelection. As good seed as human American Aocessories Co., B-780, Cincinnati, Oh 
ing Hist free. F'. _D. Wilson, Norlina, N.C. oe — Skill can produce. Bushel, $3. Booklet and testi- SALESMEN _— 
Dur White Leghorn Chicks Are of Special Quality— Tomato Plants—The Famous Guif "States Market monials free. Reid Bros., Henderson, Tenn. Sees 
| » ) Globe, Early Acme—Transplanted, stocky, well packed, Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, stead 
un takes tt geek Price sto 7 eaten oy for 500, postpaid. J, T. Birds , = GRASS SEED work. Good side line for farmers : er ® «. 7. ae othe : 
“ a we 7 P ~ y “ icksburg, Miss eaheen ae Permanent job for good wi tkers Write today for 
quantity. Delivery guaranteed. Troutville Poultry mseneetoden Sudan Grass—Any amount. Prices low. Price ce Seed : 2 sia ; 
Farm. Troutville, Va. Cabbage and Collard Plants—Early and late varie- Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ terms. Concord Nurseries De 25, Concord, Ga 
- ties. 250 postpaid, 50c; 300 postpaid, T5e. Expressed, ~S to $15 Daily Kasy—IJntroducing New Style Guar- 
._PLYMOUTH ROCKS $1 per 1,000. As YOUr | neighbor kind plants I ship. PEANUTS auteed Seclery—Wuet weer o lucie New 3 "Sie ena 
White Rocks — Bred to Lay, Weigh and Pay—15 R. 0. Parks, Ulah, N. Tennessee Red Peanuis—Gallon. The: < a tal or experience required. Just show samples, write 
Se; peck, $1.25, 4 
Exes. $1.50, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. L. Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—Quick ship- postpaid tushel, F. 0. B. Hightower Seed ofders. We deliver and collect. Your pay in advance 
M. Williams, Stokesdale, N. C ments. 400, $1; 1,000. $2, postpaid, insured. Large Co., Hattiesburg Mis Blerant Cut, Seepienee, all colors and Rrades gnciud- 
Thompson's Direct ., Imperial Ringlet Dark Barred transplanted tomato plants, blooming, $1 100, post- °° —————————————— cant ‘Oh ac-Q-Chee Mills Co., Desk 2806, Cin 
Rock Eggs—15, $1.7 30, $3; 50, $4.75; 100, $9, paid. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. ¢ PEAS cinnati ilo. ee 
postpaid. Mountainview Farm, Jonesville, Va. Tomato and Sweet Potato Plants—Improved strain Whippoorwill Peas—$2.25 per bushel. W. C. Wilson, A I 
Parks Bred-to-lay Bight-weeks-old Cockerels — Six Of Porto Rico, 1,000, 8 Pimiento, Royal tee Bartow, Ga., Route 4 
5 M , 299 eac > since October: and Chinese Giant peppe postpaid 100, Sie; 000 _ 2 r > ~ ~~ PPA PPP PPP PRP PAPA AL ALD A 
ome swage, 8 G12, Joyner, Greensboro. $2.50. Thomasville Plant, Co., Thomasville, G Canteen tet te en ae o — For Sale—Three 70-Saw Munger Ginning Outfit— 
North Carolina, i . Porto Rico Potato Plants- $1.50 per 1,000, express oe sn on Reta PR ii ct LA Big bargain. In good condition. J. W. Karnharit, 
; _ ieee 4 ‘4 ~ : : - Cowpeas-——-Car lots or less. Get our wholesale prices zexington i 
collect. Cabbage and tomato — $1.50 per 1,000, ! P v 5 c 
oe RHODE ISLAND DREDS by parcel post; $1.95, by ex ress. Satisfaction or Defore buying. Coundill Seed | Company, ‘Franklin, va. Saw Mills, Pumps, Gasoline Engines, Windmills 
“Fiealthy Chicks—From Dark Rede—$15 per 100. money refunded. Raicigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C Peas—Brabhams, $2.85; mixed. $1.95 per bushel. Guints, Pipe and. Fittings ’Sydnor Purp "& Well 
j S ¥ i Dall = : > “ rs Sydnor imp : e 
Mrs. O. G. Richards, Camilla, Ga. Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Plants—Field grown; } age Send check. D. F. Moore, Jr., Brun- (Richmond, Va s l I 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES yl ont aie varieties. 100, 50c; 300 $1; 500 $1.2 r — ———— ne WT Drilli Macl N 19 Ss Steam Porta- 
J q 75, postpaid Collards heading variety. Peas — Brabhams, $2.20; “mixed. $1. 95 per bushel. e ng Machines o, if Star Steam Porta 





Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites—Hens, $2; males, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 











Dixie Order quick. Send check. D. F. Moor 





. Jr., Brunson, 
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r Steam action; Cyclone Steam Portable 















































































$3.50. Sam Hysinger, Cleveland, Tenn. Plant Company, Franklin, Va South Carolina. Second-hand, first-class condition. Also tools. W. C, 
TURKEYS G ¥ “RR “Pp ~ Plan t 000, by x Gentry, Box 1122, Richmond, Va 
jenuine > rto ico ‘otato nts—-5, ex- 
press, $1.40 per 1,000; 10,000 up, $1.25 1,000. By MISCELLANEOUS SEED a Electric Light Outfits—Swartz Automatic — Direct 
Mammoth Bronze Exge—F rom 18-M, hens, $6 dozen, mail, postpaid, add 50c 1,000. Buy plants direct from For Sale—Peas and Beans—Any variety. ate Gey SO, Sates. et counity heme. Sheet 
Millie Parker, Robersonville, N. C._ ie expe rienced plant grower. Meditn, Plant Farm, Pines prices. W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga D. Ti Piet 1 ag tog - near be = at once, 
? ville, N. and Fort i § r Mletche Ta) 22, ichme 
BABY CHICKS - — 
— —_— Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—Millions ready. _F or Sale—A Gin Outfit —In_ fir condition, 
Chicks —7e up. Catalog free. Leading varieties. If you want plants at once, we have. 1,000 $1.75, FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 12-Horse power center crank Lidds > 16 horse 
c al Hatcheries inds« r, Mo postpaid, insured 1,000, $1.50; 5.000, $7.50; 10,000 power tubular boiler wil se self fe S le box 
“rey —- $13.50; 20,000, ¢ xpress. Transplanted tomato, We do not extend our general advertisin - Screw power press. Will sell entire ony 
varge ( sook Se ‘ to ad- 2 i c ng guar : 
ing ear ts Boot Comfort a for one, Ww aay. rv, Mo. 4 pstaieaa $1 100; $5 1,000. Me« k enburg Plant Co., antee to land advertisements, because every pure ment. J. H. Vann, “Anos ie, N. ( 
’ : axton, N. C chaser should see land for himself before buying. ™ 
Regal Wyandotte Chicks—From State Fair blue rib- Porto R N 7 Hall at B St jersey Potato jut no man is permitted to offer land for sale in MISCELLANEOUS 
bon winners; 20c each, W. R. Taylor, 612 Joyner, Pli ante it - . be oes i, a be tre “ta OT ode y i] srevnd our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
Greensboro, N. ¢ me oe te “$1.50; 1000, $2.75: 10 ao, eee ences ag to his honesty and business responsibility. —— oe 
d-to-Lay. Barred Rocks urks’ Strain)——-Baby mailed prepaid. Expressed: 10,000, $20. Cash, Good for Sal ’ Bec 
chicks, 12¢; $11 per 100 Eggs, $1. Mrs. S. H. order delivery guar: teed vr money refunded. J. P NORTH CAROLINA Harne ) 
Roger Creedmoor, N. € Council Company Va — — — ——$__—_ 
— — — Good Stock Farms Cheap—Ez terms. Joel N . 
To Sell—Healthy, Rapidly Growing, Purebred Barred ifteen Millior ! Porte Rico Swee P Dunn, N " ssi : sia ; : ATE OF LEAD 
Rock Chicks—6 weeks and older; 50¢ to $1.50. Mrs. nt Government ir $1.25 a ns For Sale Arsenate of Lead—0e per ib Price Seed 
Garnett Poindexter, Fredericks Hall, Va. anid; $1.10 1 sa j ooo 1 I Our VIRGINIA _ Co Cha N. 
al! gorous Strong He atched 8. C. White Leghorn Baby Prompt iin ‘ek ehirn peti - ~T000-A Alber ‘ y. Vire River Farm— BASEBALL SUPPLIES 
K reduce prices. housands F my oA ! vy: 650 - . ~ - 
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Each Leads Its Class! 


The Willard Wood-Insulated Battery and the Still 
Better Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation 


Willard Wood-Insulated Batteries first established 
Willard’s reputation and leadership, and they are better 
batteries today than ever before. 


There is no better buy today in a wood-insulated bat- 
tery, and you can take your pick of several types at a wide 
range of prices. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are the biggest single 
improvement in battery building since the early days of 
electric starting and lighting. They have been adopted as 
standard by 136 car manufacturers, who willingly pay the 
slightly higher price for them to insure uninterrupted per- 
formance. 


Threaded Rubber not only assures longer battery life but 
it also: Saves youa $10 or $15 bill for re-insulation; means less 
frequent re-charging; has more power to start a stiff engine; 
suffers less from overheating and has other advantages. 


Willard ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ Radio Batteries reduce noises and increase 
efficiency. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Better Results from Radio’’. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


STORAGE 








